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A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


HRUOUT five thousand years of recorded history peace, here and there established, has been kept, 

- and its area has been widened, in one way only. Individuals have combined: their efforts to suppress » 
violence in the local community. Communities have codéperated to maintain the authoritative state and to 
preserve peace within its borders. States have formed leagues or confederations or: have otherwise co- 
operated to establish peace among themselves. Always peace has been made and kept, when made and 
kept at all, by the superior power of superior numbers acting in unity for the common good. 

Mindful of this teaching of experience, we believe and solemnly urge that the time has come to devise 
and to create a working union of sovereign nations to establish peace among themselves and to guarantee 
it by all known and available sanctions at their command, to the end that civilization may be conserved 





the signatories to the following: 








and the progress of mankind in comfort, enlightenntent and happiness may continue. 
We, therefore, believe it to be desirable for the United States to join a league of nations binding 


First: All justiciable questions arising between the signatory powers, not settled by negotiation, 
shall, subject to the limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and judg- 
ment, both wpon the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 

Second: All other questions arising between the signatories and not settled by negotiation shall 
be submitted to a Council of Conciliation for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 

Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith both their economic and military forces 
against any one of their number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, against another of the 
signatories before any question arising shall be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 

Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be held from time to time to formulate 
and codify rules of international law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its dissent within a 
stated period, shall thereafter govern in the decisions of the Judicial Tribunal mentioned in Article One. 














HE eminent Americans who assembled in Inde- 

pendence Hall, Philadelphia, on June 17, and 

issued the above Declaration of Interdepeti- 

dence, have launched an idea which is bound to 
be accepted with increasing favor and fervor until it is 
finally adopted by mankind. 

Peace is the outcome of justice. Justice is the outcome 
of law. Law is the outcome of political organization. 
This is the first concerted attempt by responsible and 
representative men to organize the nations of the world 
on a basis of reason and law, enforced by might. It is 
the theory of the state applied to the globe. It is the only 
way to peace. 

The four proposals finally agreed upon are essentially 
the same as the tentative draft adopted by the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred and Fifteen, and published in The 
Independent two weeks ago. Of the three suggestions 
of possible improvement we then made, two have been 
adopted. The conference agreed that the League should 
not be limited to the great nations, and that it should 
use economic as well as military pressure against any 
member that makes war on another before the question 
is submitted to due process of law. 

The question of the use of economic pressure was be- 
lieved by some to be an acceptable alternative for force. 
But President Lowell, who was Chairman of the Reso- 


lutions Committee, completely demolished that argument 
*y pointing out that if the members of the League had 
to meet after a nation had become recalcitrant to decide 
whether economic or military pressure should be ex- . 
erted, delay might follow and intrigue be resorted to and 
the guilty nation escape punishment. The fact that mili- 
tary force would descend immediately and inevitably 
upon the law-breaking nation is the one reason that will 
prevent it from waging a wanton war. The Committee on 
Resolutions therefore decided that it would not be wise 
for the League to exert its economic or military forces 
against a recalcitrant member, but its “economic and 
military forces,” thus strengthening instead of weaken- 


“ing the military appeal. 


There are four stages in the development of world 
organization, as Mr. Marburg pointed out in our issue 


_of June 14. These are, first, the creation of international 


institutions to do the international business; second, the 
agreement to use these institutions; third, the exercize 
of force to compel a reference of all disputes to these in- 
stitutions, and fourth, the carrying out the decrees of 
these international courts and legislatures by force. 
The two Hague conferences have taken the world thru 
the first stage. The conference last week at Independence 
Hall would take the world to the third stage. But who 
doubts that once the League of Peace is established, the 
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enforcement of the decrees of its court and legislature 
by its executives will follow? 

We therefore look upon the action taken by the gentle- 
men last week at Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as 
having greater possibilities for peace than anything 
that has happened since the Czar called the first Hague 
Conference, in 1898. 





AN ALL-AMERICAN CABINET 


HE success of France, Belgium and Great Britain 

in bringing the strong men of all parties into the 
government naturally suggests the possibility of some 
such action in the United States. Why should not a 
nation in time of peace as well as the nations at war 
get the advantages of a coalition cabinet? 

The suggestion will doubtless seem absurd to some 
and premature to many others, but at any rate 
it would be interesting to consider how such a 
cabinet could be constructed. Who are the men whom 
the American people, if freed from party restrictions, 
would call to take charge of the affairs of the nation? 
It has often been alleged as a fault of our political sys- 
tem that it fails to enlist the ablest men in the service 
of the public. Well, suppose this defect removed, what 
individuals ought to be in the Government if its busi- 
ness is to be conducted with the efficiency and energy 
of our private enterprises? A dozen names come into 
our mind, but we will not mention them because we 
want to get the independent opinions of our readers. We 
wish that every one who sees this would send in a list 
of his nominations for this All-American team, this 
All-Star cast, this “ministry of all the talents.” Here 
are the offices to be filled. Copy the list, put in the names 
of the best candidates you can think of and send it in 
to us promptly. We will publish the results of the refer- 
endum if enough of our readers respond to make it 
worth while. 

Secretary of State — 

Secretary of the Treasury ———— —— 

Secretary of War 
Secretary of the Navy 
Secretary of the Interior — 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Secretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 
Attorney General 
Postmaster General — 

In making out the list no regard should be paid to 
party affiliations except to see that all the leading par- 
ties are represented. It is customary in organizing a 
coalition cabinet for all members of the existing gov- 
ernment to hand in their resignations, so we may start 
with a clean slate and, without implying any criticism 
of the present incumbents, consider them on the same 
footing as outside candidates. 

In reorganizing the British Cabinet it has been found 
mecessary to add a new department, the Ministry of 
Munitions, to take charge of the manufacture of all 
Government supplies. In the United States some such 
official would be found essential in time of war and 
useful in time of peace. Other -desirable departments 
have been from time to time suggested: for instance, a 
“Secretary of Research” who should mobilize the scien- 
tific forces of the nation and direct the investigations 
on which our Government is now spending many mil- 
lions a year; a “Secretary for Peace” who should devote 
his efforts to the promotion of international amity and 





























the removal of causes of friction; a “Secretary for 
Health” who should have charge of quarantine and na- 
tional sanitation. If any of our readers feel moved to 
suggest names for these or other non-existent offices, 
we should be pleased to consider them. 

The cabinet is fortunately a flexible thing, with no 
constitutional restrictions on its size, duties or powers. 
Cabinet making on paper has been one of the favorite 
amusements of editors. Now is the chance for the public 
to take a hand in the pastime. What do our readers say? 








WHY IS AN EXPOSITION BEAUTIFUL? 


AINTING, sculpture, music, formal garden and 

fairyland architecture—the trimmings which we 
associate with an exposition, and which both California 
fairs supply so generously—what is their real relation 
to the soda-biscuit and locomotives and other products of 
industry which lie at the heart of the Exposition? Are 
they a very splendid modern equivalent of the pageantry 
with which the medieval gilds surrounded themselves, 
a valiant declaration that trade and manufacture are 
beautiful in their essential meanings, in spite of ugli- 
nesses which we all can see? Or are they merely adver- 
tising adjuncts, subtly assaulting the esthetic sensibili- 
ties of potential buyers? Or can they be traced to that 
half-recognized municipal function of furnishing beauty 
to the people—a duty which San Francisco observes in 
the fine civic center she is building? 

It hardly matters. Civilization is an affair of social 
by-products, anyway. Only the savage is content to kill 
one bird with one stone. It is our capacity to surround 
the main tent of life with all sorts of surprizing side- 
shows that has built up the modern world which the Ex- 
positions attempt courageously to epitomize. Whether 
the beauty they offer is the servant or the symbol of in- 
dustry it will be for many visitors to California the 
essential thing. 


KANT ON THE PRESENT WAR 


E can hardly conceive that those of German or 

Austrian birth still surviving among us who had 
experience or memory of the revolutionary attempts of 
1849, and who escaped to this country with Carl Schurz 
and General Sigel, should have sympathy with the 
Cesarism which has brought on the present sad war. 
One of them—a patriotic American citizen, who, after 
a long and honorable business career, has retired to 
give his last years to the study of philosophy—calls our 
attention to a manuscript by Emmanuel Kant, not here- 
tofore known, which was published a few months 
ago, in which he anticipates in a remarkable way 
the present experience of Germany and the nations. 
It is a single loose sheet, apparently a hurried sketch, 
with the title, “What are the Conditions for the Better- 
ment of the Human Race?” 

Among the causes that tend toward evil and the de- 
terioration of communities, he looks upon war as the 
most potent. As civilization advances it strengthens the 
desire of states to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of others thru cunning and force. This leads to the in- 
troduction of large, well-disciplined armies, supplied by 
the latest and most efficient armaments. As a result 
there is a steady increase in the taxation and corre- 
sponding advance in the cost of the necessaries of life. 
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Peace does not last long enough to allow sufficient sav- 
ings to accumulate to pay for the next war. The device 
of creating state debts, however ingenious, is self-de- 
structive, so that a time must come when weakness 
leads to collapse. When this stage has been reached a 
readjustment of the power of government must ensue, 
and the people will take matters into their own hands 
and thereafter decide such momentous questions as war 
for themselves, and not leave them to the selfish inter- 
ests of rulers who share but slightly in the hardships 
and dangers and have little to lose and everything to 
gain by such struggles. 

After such internal reorganization of the leading 
states has been accomplished, he expects them to com- 
bine into one large confederation to whose authority 
all the individual states will voluntarily submit. 

In discussing the larger question whether there is a 
progressive moral advance of mankind, he argues that 
such a problem cannot be decided by mere speculative 
thought, but that we must look to historical data for 
proof of such a tendency, and this he finds in the 
French Revolution. This event, whatever the results of 
the movement may ultimately turn out to be, must be 
looked upon as a great moral uprising unequaled in its 
consequences. Its object has been to establish the prin- 
ciple that a people has the right to adopt such form of 
administration as seems just and desirable to it. In 
founding such a government and in striving for the 
highest good, care must be taken to make all wars of 
aggression impossible (being the source of all evil and 
corruption), and that can only be attained under a sys- 
tem of republican institutions. This is the train of 
his thought-in outline. He lived under Frederick 
the Great, saw him pounce upon Silesia and wage a 
seven years’ war to secure his robbery. He then wit- 
nessed the repeated partition of Poland and also the 
Ancien Régime and the conditions in France that led to 
the Revolution. It is not astonishing that a man of his 
moral fervor was moved to the utmost. 

Thanks to his advocacy these views seem common- 
place, almost trite, to us today. But it was quite differ- 
ent in his time. Goethe never fathomed nor grasped the 
importance of the French Revolution and was thoroly 
reactionary in his political aims. Schiller was imbued 
with a broad feeling of human sympathy, but lost heart 
after the Reign of Terror. Kant stands out as the great 
thinker overtowering his contemporaries, the intellect 
that almost intuitively realizes the whole problem, both 
in theory and practice, as a beacon light for genera- 
tions to come. What a contrast to the Germany of today, 
initiating a terrific aggressive struggle, seeking con- 
quest, glorifying war for its own sake, under the delu- 
sion that it tends to develop and to display the noblest 
manly virtues! 


A BIRTHDAY EDITORIAL 

E, the editorial associates of Dr. Ward, have in- 

sisted that he celebrate his eightieth birthday by 
doing what he has done almost every day for nearly 
fifty years, that is, write an editorial for The Inde- 
pendent. Only in this case he is to sign it. He still per- 
sists, however, in refusing to comply with our frequent 
request to tell of his own active and varied life and of 
the interesting people and events he has known. Altho 
he has reached the age where most men like to look 


backward, he keeps his face turned forward as tho he 
had an endless future ahead of him—and he is firmly 
convinced that he has. Why he believes it he has during 
the past year explained to our readers. 

But since he declined to say anything about himself we 
shall have to give a few facts for the benefit of our new 
subscribers. William Hayes Ward was born in Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts, June 25, 1835. He has always been 
a pioneer of one sort or another, in lands new and old, 
in studies ancient and modern. He went as a member 
of the “Andover band” to Kansas in 1859. He went as 
director of the Wolfe Archeological Expedition to ex- 
plore the ruins of Babylon. He has always been quick to 
pick up the latest discovery in science. He was one of 
the first to bring to light that forgotten people, the 
Hittites. And now in his hillside home at South Ber- 
wick, Maine, his garden is a formidable rival of his 
study, and it is hard to tell in which he takes most de- 
light—the excavation of an early radish or an Assyrian 
seal, the discovery of a new pansy or of a new poet. 








EIGHTY YEARS LATER 

N anticipation of my eightieth birthday the editor 

of The Independent has asked its former editor, not 
to look backward eighty years and reminisce, but to 
look forward as far. Autobiography with its personal 
quality is interesting to the reader, and seems a natural 
task for one who has been in public life and has reached 
the retired and retrospective age, has kept a diary or 
preserved correspondence, and has not allowed himself 
to forget yesterday in the anticipation of tomorrow. But 
such a service I must leave to those “That some more 
timely-happy spirits endueth.” 

This is a very different world from that of eighty 
years ago. It is a new civilization, for civilization de- 
pends on intercourse more than on anything else, and 
intercourse was slow then, for we traveled on the water 
with sails and oars, and on land with horses or on foot. 
Then, had the Panama-Pacific Exposition been conceiva- 
ble, it would have taken a year to make the journey 
from the Atlantic coast to San Francisco. 

The one great invention which has made modern 
civilization possible is that of printing, and that inven- 
tion was nearly four centuries old, and the power of 
steam to make intercourse easy was just being antici- 
pated. In the latter half of this period the age of elec- 
tricity has almost supplanted the age of steam, as seen 
in the telegraph, the telephone, and traction, so that it 
is not easy to conceive what more comforts science and 
invention can add to those which now any countryman 
can enjoy. 

Human thought has changed during these eighty 
years. Sociology was a word unfamiliar at the beginning 
of that lustrum. We had laws commanding and forbid- 
ding, but about the only service of Government for the 
comfort of the people was the post office and highways 
and the district school—no insurance, no free high 
schools or state universities, no public hospitals and 
trained nurses, no asylums for the blind or insane. A 
multitude of comforts and conveniences which we now 
think Government must supply abundantly or must su- 
pervise were then unknown or were in their beginnings, 
for socialism had not been heard of. Things which we 
now think that we must do for ourselves or the Govern- 
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ment must do for us, such as sanitation, we did not then 
know or think of, or left them to the mercy of God, for 
God was perhaps nearer to us then than he is now 
when we have learned more of the laws of Nature, and 
the process of the stars; nearer when we thought more 
of God acting directly in creation or in comm@h life, 
while now we rest more on evolution and the physical 
forces which we can ourselves command; even as to 
the old worshipers of the gods and genii of fountains 
and forests and seas and mountains the superior pres- 
ence seemed lifted further away when we were taught 
that there was but one God and He in the heavens. 
So, I think, with our thought of His intermediary laws, 
God seems not quite so near, and we trust more in these 
laws and less in special providences, and we pray less, 
even if we believe in him just the same. 

I am no prophet; but when I see a train from New 
York moving westward, I gather that in time it will 
reach Chicago and Seattle. So the direction of the past 
points to the destination of the coming future. Beyond 
question there are forces and laws of Nature yet undis- 
covered and unutilized, and there is no reason why the 
néxt eighty years may not surprize us as much as have 
the past eighty; and there are needs yet in anticipation. 
One of the first of these is a new source of heat, as we 
are approaching the exhaustion of our supplies of wood 
and coal; and there are possible sources of heat in 
plenty going to waste. The transport of coal is bulky 
and burdensome, and heat can be carried cheaply by 
wire as electricity, if we could only get it on the wire 
in some convenient way. Tides, winds, the useless heat 
of summer in the tropical deserts will one of these days 
(and why not in the lifetime of the man born today?) 
be stored up to be used in our winters. Why not learn 
one of these days to warm a house with a windmill? 
Archimedes set hostile galleys on fire in the harbor of 
Syracuse with a combination of mirrors, and better 
ways may be found to concentrate and transport to 
Europe the superfluous heat of the African deserts. 
But there may be boundless sources of heat nearer at 
hand, waiting discovery. Every chemical combination 
stores heat which might be released by direct dissocia- 
tion, or, as radium has shown us, by the reduction of 
an element to one of less complexity by the loss of some 
of its electrons. It is not inconceivable that we may learn 
how with the disintegration of a substance no bigger 
than a walnut to keep a house warm all winter. Our im- 
prisoned chemical forces might blow up the world. And 
all this is apart from the sure succession of ordinary 
discoveries, like the synthetic production of india rub- 
ber, and the new applications of electricity which are 
sure to continue. Other things are likely to develop, 
which we cannot anticipate but which are suggested by 
the fact that at present we have no Knowledge and 
make no use of that long series of the vibration of atoms 
which intervenes between the slower and the most rapid. 

I believe that the next eighty years will show a great 
advance in the direction of socialism. Absolute and 
complete socialism can never come, with all things for 
all men, as where wedded love was the 

sole propriety 
In Paradise of ‘all things common else, 
but a long step that way is probable. During the 
present war the nations that most hate socialism 
have in extraordinary ways adopted socialistic meas- 


ures in both agriculture and manufactures; and this 
can hardly fail to help socialism in time of peace. 
Our Government will before long own railways and 
telegraphs and telephones and mines and probably 
control those major manufactures such as iron, and 
direct all other factory labor so as to put an end to 
quarrels between capital and labor and the consequent 
strikes. The pension system will be greatly extended, 
in such a way as to transfer to the Government the 
service of insurance companies and the multitude of 
benefit organizations. I do not believe that in the next 
eighty years, nor for many years after, private prop- 
erty in land will cease. 

Within ten years I believe that war will have ceased 
to curse the nations; it will have died of its own enor- 
mity. The nations of the earth, now battling or now at 
peace, will have agreed that disputes between nations 
shall and must be settled without fighting, and any na- 
tion that dares to attack another will be supprest by 
main force. Then will follow the decades of peace in 
which the ravaged countries will recover their losses in 
population and wealth, and find means and energy for 


“new discoveries, new inventions, new devices for the 


benefit of the people, new advance in arts and litera- 
ture, and the creation of a nobler world. Then all na- 
tions will be neighbors inviting friendship, their border 
fortresses rusty and rotten, their tariff walls forgotten, 
their limits traversed freely by flight or flood, for travel 
or commerce, without fear or jealousy. Each continent 
will be, as it were, one nation, and China will no more 
harbor suspicion or revenge against Russia or Japan. 
Possibly men eighty years hence will know less about 
God than they do now, but they will believe far more 
than they do now in the supremacy of goodness, to 
which they can hardly fail, any more than do we, to 
annex personality and add sanctions. The great reli- 
gions of the world will come closer and closer together 
—we already see the process—by dropping their ex- 
crescences and absurdities and interpreting their ex- 
cellences after the model given by Jesus Christ. In the 
language of each nation and religion the one God and 
the one law of duty and love will be the same, taught 
by a multitude of self-denying preachers of the purest 
and best. It will be a better world to live in, yet neither 
commonplace or tame; but I am glad that I have lived 
in this period of transition, of struggle against ancient 
wrong, of victory achieving, not achieved, of the last 
supremest outbreak of force against reason; that I have 
seen by the ministry of steam and electricity local in- 
terests change to a world-sympathy, and the missions of 
religions as well as of commerce bringing the best of 
both faith and service to the lowest. The past history 
has been grand. In my boyhood I heard Daniel Webster 
plead for the unity of the republic, and, better still, John 
Quincy Adams for the right of free petition against 
slavery; and in my young manhood I saw slavery abol- 
ished by the signature of Abraham Lincoln; and now in 
these later days I see the sure prophecy of the reign of 
peace and the unity and victory of the Christian Church. 
There will come to my successors greater statesmen, 
more inspired poets, a grander civilization, a world 
brotherhood; but will they feel the spur and challenge 
of these last eighty years? Yes, why not? for I have not 
seen the end of all perfection, and never shall they 
reach it who come after. WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
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a ‘ The Italian Alpine 
ee High troops, trained for 
_ climbing and 
marching at double-quick, are proving 
their value, for at every point they have 
scaled the mountain barrier which en- 
closes Italy on the northern end. Ignor- 
ing the passes thru which they were ex- 
pected to come they have climbed cliffs 
deemed insurmountable by tying them- 
selves to long ropes like the Swiss 
guides. They surprized one Austrian 
stronghold by taking off their shoes 
and so creeping up to it silently in the 
night, and the defenders did not per- 
ceive them until they were within six 
feet of the rampart. 

On the Trentino side an expedition 
from Cortina has occupied the peak of 
Sasso di Stria, 8125 feet high, and se- 
cured control of the passes leading to 
Bozen. On the eastern frontier the 
Italians have possession of Monte 
Nero, 7480 feet, which dominatés Tol- 
mein (Tolmino). On the northern fron- 
tier they have established their batter- 
ies on Plaguis, 6500 feet high, which 


._ enables them to bombard Mabor- 


ghetto, three miles to the north and on 
the other side of the Fella River. 

All of the points gained, however, 
are within five or ten miles of the 
boundary. In this respect the opening 
of the Italian campaign is very differ- 
ent from the others. Within a month 
after the declarations, of war last Aug- 
ust the Germans were half way to 
Paris, the French had occupied a large 
part of Alsace, the Austrians were well 
inside Poland and the Russians had 
taken more than half of East Prussia. 
It has now been a month since Italy 











THE GREAT WAR 


June 14—British Government obtains 
war credit of a billion and a =. 
ter dollars. Germans take 16,000 
Russian prisoners in Galicia. 

June 15—Zeppelin raid on northeast 
coast of England, killing 16 and in- 
juring 40. Karlsruhe bombarded by 
23 French aeroplanes, killing many 
civilians. ° 

June 16—Heavy fighting about Sou- 
chez, north of Arras. French gain- 
ing on Fecht River, Alsace. 

June 17—Germans take Tarnogrod, 
Poland. Italian submarine sunk by 
Austrian submarine. 

June 18—Italians bombard Mabor- 
ghetto on Austrian frontier. British 
and Belgians renew conflict about 
Ypres. 

June 19—French take Metzeral, Al- 
sace. Russian line at Grodek, west 
of Lemberg, broken, 

June 20—Germans repulse Russian 
attacks at Shavli, Courland. Italians 
> mn Plava on left bank of Isonzo 

iver. 























declared war and as yet there is no evi- 
dence of a serious attempt at invading 
territory, in spite of the fact that most 
of the Austrian troops are engaged 
elsewhere and the resistance on the 
frontier has not been very strenuous, 
as the Italian official reports admit. It 
was generally expected that before this 
the Italians would have taken Triest, 
for the army and navy can both be 
brought to bear upon this port and it 
does not appear to be strongly defend- 
ed. The Austrians themselves seem to 
have anticipated the loss of Triest, for 
they have removed the archives into 








the interior and have concentrated 
their forces for the defense of Tolmein 
and Gérz to the north and the naval 
base of Pola to the south of Triest. It 
is now rumored that part of the Anglo- 
French fleet will be withdrawn from 
the Dardanelles and used to support 
the Italians in an attack on the Aus- 
trian coast of the Adriatic. It must be 
something of a disappointment to the 
Allies that the entrance of Italy into 
the war has made so little difference in 
the state of affairs. Italy might have 
been expected to take the offensive 
with some vigor, since nine months were 
spent in preparation for the conflict 
with the aid of the Allies. It is report- 
ed that the sum advanced to Italy by 
Great Britain alone amounts to $600,- 
000,000. 


ee The  Austro- German 
Closing in on armies pursue their vic- 
Lemberg torious march toward 
the Galician capital. The campaign 
covers the same ground as that in Sep- 
tember, but in the reverse direction. 
At that time the Austrians, defeated 
east of Lemberg, evacuated that city 
and tried to make a stand at Grodek, 
about fifteen miles west of Lemberg. 
Driven from this position they were 
forced to retreat on west past Przemysl 
and Tarnow toward Cracow. Now the 
movement is in the other direction. The 
Russians driven back from Tarnow 
have been forced to evacuate Przemysl 
and have tried in vain to make a stand 
at Grodek in defense of Lemberg. 
Grodek is in a lake and swamp re- 
gion similar to that of Mazuria which 
has afforded protection to East Prussia 
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RUSSIA’S GAINS AND LOSSES 


The reversal of fortune which has befallen Russia is graphically shown by the above map on 
which the darker shaded portion shows the territory now held by the Russians and the lightly 
shaded area that which they had occupied at some time since the war began, but have since lost. 
In the south the Russians have recently been driven out of Hungary and the Carpathian passes, 
have lost Przemys! and Czernowitz and are likely to lose Lemberg (Lvov). In central Poland 
the Germans still hold their advance positions not far west of Warsaw and the fortified lines of 
the Vistula and Narew. In the north the German invasion of the Baltic provinces has almost 
reached the Gulf of Riga. All of the fighting is now on Russian soil, except that about Lemberg 
in Austrian Galicia 








against the Russian invasion. Lemberg 
itself is unfortified and will probably be 
evacuated by the Russians as it was by 
the Austrians once the armies defend- 
ing it are defeated. The corner of Ga- 
licia about Lemberg is all the foreign 
territory the Russians now hold. All 
the rest of the 800-mile battle line from 
the Gulf of Riga to the Dniester is well 
inside the Russian boundary, in some 


places over a hundred miles inside. So 
Russia’s position today is much worse 
than on August 2 when she invaded 
Prussia. What is of more importance 
than loss of ground is loss of men and 
material. There are 1,240,000 Russians 
in the prison camps of Germany and 
Austria and about 800,000 Russians 
are supposed to have been killed and 
many more wounded. Considered nu- 


merically this does not amount to much, 
for it is less than the annual increment 
of the population, but it will be difficult 
for Russia with her inefficient organiza- 
tion and industries to raise and equip 
another three million soldiers and pro- 
vide them with trained officers. Russia 
has been saved from bankruptcy by the 
pledge of the British treasury to stand 
behind its obligations and the extent 
and resources of the country are 30 
great that it must be regarded as vir- 
tually unconquerable in spite of its de- 
feats and losses. The most that the Ger- 
mans can hope to do is to inflict such 
blows as will cripple Russia for the 
rest of the summer and enable them to 
turn their attention to their new foe, 
Italy, and to the French frontier. 

The Austro-German forces have car- 
ried the war into the enemy’s country 
on both sides of the Lemberg region. 
On the east they have not only driven 
the Russians out of Bukovina but fol- 
lowed them into Bessarabia. On the 
west they have crost the frontier into 
Russian Poland and taken Tarnogrod. 
This is about forty miles to the north 
of Lemberg and a further advance of 
this left wing will leave no outlet for 
the garrison of that city except toward 
the east. 

Vienna claims the capture during the 
first half of June of 122,300 Russian - 
soldiers, 108 officers, 53 cannon and 
187 machine guns. Petrograd claims 
during the same period the capture of 
40,000 men, 860 officers, 24 cannon 
and over 100 machine guns. 


Few battles in the pres- 
ent war and certainly 
none in any preceding 
war can compare with that which has 
for its center the village of Souchez, 
about seven miles north of the ancient 
town of Arras. The “spring drive’’ of 
the Allies, about which so much was 
heard during the winter, was planned 
to break the German line in this sec- 
tion behind which are the towns of 
Lens and La Bassée. The British were 
stationed on the left of the line and 
the French on the right. The attack of 
the British was directed to Neuve Cha- 
pelle, fourteen miles north of Souchez. 
and they succeeded, on March 10, in 
making a perceptible dent in the Ger- 
man line tho at a terrible sacrifice. 
Since then the British have been in- 
active, either because of the insufficient 
forces or armament or because their 
part of the line was already in advance 
of the French segment. 

Just above Souchez the German line 
makes a sharp salient toward the west 
whose apex is the hill of Notre Dame 
de Lorette. The attempt of the French 
to capture this point by direct attack 
not proving successful, they are cutting 
into the wedge at the lower side at 
Souchez and “the Labyrinth.” Here the 
Germans have concentrated 220,000 
men, according to French estimates, 
and doubtless the French have still 
more. The ammunition which the 
French arsenals have been manufac- 
turing during the winter is being ex- 
pended lavishly in the attack. The offi- 
cial report of the French states that 
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their artillery used some three hun- 
dred thousand shells on June 16 while 
the infantry charged the German en- 
trenchments at Souchez with bayonets 
and hand grenades. By this they gained 
a footing in the park of the chateau, 
and took the cemetery at Souchez, the 
slopes of Hill No. 119 and a small wood 
to the south of it. The wood they were 
obliged to evacuate on the following 
day because of the heavy fire of the 
German artillery. More than six hun- 
dred Germans were taken prisoners, in- 
cluding twenty officers. The losses on 
both sides were severe. For the last six 
weeks the bombardment of the German 
lines about Souchez has been almost 
continuous and the attacks repeated 
day after day, and yet the gains are 
hardly discernible upon an ordinary 
map. 


~~ The German Government 
Wittese is reported to be undecid- 
ed whether or not to com- 
ply with the American demand that the 
practice of torpedoing merchant ves- 
sels without warning be discontinued. 
The probability of a refusal is in- 
creased by the general belief in Ger- 
many that Weddigen came to his death 
thru British treachery. Otto Weddigen, 
the captain of ‘“U-29,” has been a 
national hero second only to Hinden- 
burg ever since September 22, when he 
sank three British warships within an 
hour, the “Aboukir,” “Cressy” and 
“Hogue.” His exploits have been the 
theme of songs, sermons and stories in 
which he has been extolled as the 
model of Teutonic courage and chival- 
ry. He had gained even the respect of 
his enemies and was called by the Brit- 
ish “the Polite Pirate,” because of his 
courtesy to the crews on the ships he 
overhauled and his considerateness in 
giving them warning and time to take 
to their boats before launching a tor- 
pedo. 

According to German accounts it 
was because of this consideration that 
he lost his life. The German Admiralty 
announces that the ‘“U-29” was 
rammed by a British tank steamer 
which flew the Swedish flag and re- 
fused to obey the order to stop. In 
reply the British Admiralty states that 
the “U-29” was sunk “by one of His 
Majesty’s ships” but gives no particu- 
lars. On March 25 the Admiralty an- 
nounced that it had “good reason to 
believe that the German submarine 
‘U-29’ has been sunk with all hands.” 

In spite of our President’s protest 
against the false use of the American 
flag in the war zone the British vessels 
have not discontinued the practice. The 
“Colonial” of the Leyland line flew 
the American flag for forty hours in 
passing thru the war zone in order to 
fool the German submarines. 

The German submarine “U-19” was 
sunk some time in June. Six of her offi- 
cers and twenty-one of her crew were 
captured by the British. 

The inquiry of the British Govern- 
ment into the sinking of the ‘“Lusi- 
tania” has brought out the reason why 
she was making such slow speed thru 
the war zone. Only eighteen of her 


twenty-five boilers were in use because 
it was necessary to economize on coal. 
The experts differed as to whether she 
would have been less likely to have 
been hit if her speed had not been re- 
duced to eighteen knots. It was also 
proved that the “Lusitania” was under- 
manned and that some of the life-boats 
were lashed down so they could not be 
launched and others left unplugged so 
they sank in the water with all their 
passengers. 

For the first time in history a sub- 
marine has sunk a submarine. The 
Italian submarine ‘‘Medusa” and an 
Austrian submarine had been lying 


submerged close together without sus- 
pecting each other’s proximity. The 
Italian boat rose first and, nothing 
being visible thru her periscope, 
emerged. The Austrian came up shortly 
after and as soon as her periscope was 
above the surface caught sight of the 
enemy and discharged a torpedo which 
blew her up. 


A flock of French 
Aerial Warfare aeroplanes bombarded 
Karlsruhe, the capital 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the 
morning of June 15, by a skilfully 
planned attack. A number of decoy 
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GALICIAN JEWS AND THEIR GERMAN DEFENDERS 


A curious contrast of types to be seen in Nowy Sandec, on the Dunajec River, the “farthest west”’ 
of the Russians, after the Germans had swept the invaders back 
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SERBIA’S BIGGEST WAR SECRET 
This picture showing British and Serbian soldiers assembling British six-inch guns at Semendria 
reveals a fact that the censorship had kept under cover for nearly three months—that Rear Admiral 
Ernest C. T. Troubridge and a large British force have been helping the Serbians since the end of 
March. A French aviation corps has also been serving there 
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aeroplanes were kept passing slowly 
back and forth over the frontier to 
attract the attention and draw the fire 
of the German gunners while the main 
fleet, composed of twenty-three aero- 
planes in four squadrons, rose to an 
altitude of twelve thousand feet and 
passed unperceived over into Germany. 
Karlsruhe is on the other side of the 
Rhine and seventy-five miles from the 
nearest French soil. 

The aeroplanes reached the place be- 
fore six in the morning and diving 
down thru the clouds took the sleeping 
city entirely by surprize as they began 
dropping explosive and _ incendiary 
bombs. The first bomb fell in the 
Kaiserplatz, killing two people and 
nearly destroying the Karl Friedrich 
monument. The palace was made a spe- 
cial object of attack and one of the 
bombs passed thru the room occupied 
by the children of Prince Max of 
Baden, tho without harming them. 
Among the other buildings struck were 
two hotels, a synagogue, a nurses’ 
training school, and the post office. Al- 
together 130 bombs were dropt, mostly 
four and six inch shells. All of the 
aeroplanes returned safely to France 
except two; one having been brought 
down by a shot from an airman and the 
two occupants killed, the other forced 
to alight on German soil and the occu- 
pants captured. The number of civil- 
ians killed in Karlsruhe is variously re- 
ported from twenty to two hundred. 
The raid has aroused great indignation 


in Germany as the city was far outside 
the war zone and unfortified. The Ger- 
man press claims that hitherto the Ger- 
man aviators have confined their at- 
tacks to fortified towns and positions 
of military importance, but now “un- 
scrupulous retaliation” is demanded. 
Zeppelin raids were made on the 
eastern coast of England on the nights 
of June 6 and 15, but as usual the 
censor refuses to allow any detailed in- 
formation to transpire as to the places 
visited or the damage caused. It is offi- 
cially announced that in the first of 
these raids five men, thirteen women 
and six children were killed, and in the 
second sixteen persons were killed and 
forty injured. The Under Secretary for 
War told the House of Commons that 
the Government had ten times as many 
aeroplanes as when the war began and 
there were now eleven aviation schools 
capable of training over two hundred 
airmen. A larger type of aeroplane is 
being constructed by the British Gov- 
ernment capable of carrying five men 
and five hundred pounds of bombs. 


The conference in In- 
dependence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, last week, for 
the organization of a League to Enforce 
Peace, was preceded by a dinner, on the 
evening of the 16th, at which the plan 
for an alliance of great powers to pre- 
vent war was outlined by ex-President 
Taft. Other speakers were ex-Judge 
Gray, Oscar S. Straus, Hamilton Holt 
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DOCTOR EDISON, DEAN WEST AND DOCTOR GOETHALS 
Princeton honored herself by making the great inventor a Doctor of Science and the great admin- 


istrator a Doctor of Laws at her one hundred 


and sixty-eighth commencement on June 15. Dr. 


Edison is enjoying himself more expressively than Dr. Goethals 


and President Lowell of Harvard. Mr. 
Taft explained that the plan provided 
for the use of force if any one of the 
signatory nations should attack another 
without resorting to the agencies es- 
tablished for the settlement of disputes, 
or while negotiations for settlement 
were pending. Force was to be exerted 
in defense of the nation thus attacked. 
There were to be an international or 
league court for disputes of a justicia- 
ble character, and a conciliation com- 
mission for the adjustment of contro- 
versies over non-justiciable questions. 

At the conference, on the following 
day, Mr. Taft presided, and the League 
to Enforce Peace was born. After de- 
bate, the resolutions reprinted else- 
where were adopted by an almost 
unanimous vote. A few of those pres- 
ent objected to the use of the word 
“enforce” in the title, preferring “es- 
tablish and maintain.” The proposed 
change was rejected decisively. 

Mr. Taft was elected permanent 
president of the organization and sixty 
vice-presidents were named. An execu- 
tive committee of sixteen was appoint- 
ed. It will hold meetings in the near 
future to adopt plans for the promo- 
tion of the League’s aims. 


The strike of the 
End of the 
: - 14,500 employees of 
Chicago Strike the surface and ele- 
vated street railroads in Chicago was 
in force for only fifty-four hours. Dur- 
ing that time, however, the people of 
the city suffered much inconvenience. 
Their needs were only partly satisfied 
by the thousands of vehicles offered as 
carriers, and by the increased service of 
the steam railways on suburban lines. 
Strike-breakers were engaged, and sev- 
eral hundred were on their way to the 
city when the settlement was reached. 
The companies say that no breakers 
were used, and that the few elevated 
trains remaining in service were 
manned by old employees who declined 
to go on strike. There was no violence 
which could be traced to a striker, and 
no arrests were required. The city was 
directly interested in a financial sense, 
for the municipal treasury receives 
about half of the surface railway net 
earnings, its share amounting to 
$2,420,000 last year, and to $12,000,- 
000 since 1907. A board of mediation 
was appointed, composed of Mayor 
Thompson and five Aldermen. This 
board was successful, after the Illinois 
State Board of Arbitration had failed. 
Success appears to have been due to 
the labors of Mayor Thompson. There 
was a conference at his office, which 
continued for fifteen hours behind 
locked doors, while he was appealing 
to and arguing with the union leaders 
and the railway companies’ officers. At 
last arbitration was accepted, with an 
understanding that the decision of a 
board of three persons—the Mayor 
being one of the three and acting as 
umpire—should be in force for two 
years. It was also provided that if 
wages should be changed there must 
be an increase. During the conference 
the companies made three concessions. 
Associated with the Mayor in the board 
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CHICAGO’S MAYOR-UMPIRE 


William H. Thompson, who brought both sides 

in the Chicago traction strike, after a peaceful 

two-day tie-up of the city’s elevated and surface 

lines, to the point of accepting arbitration. He 

is to be final umpire on an arbitration board of 
three 


are Maclay Hoyne, the local prosecut- 
ing attorney, representing the unions, 
and, for the companies, John M. Shee- 
han, who was attorney for the western 
railroads during the arbitration pro- 
ceedings relating to the recent contro- 
versy with their trainmen. 

Encouraged by this’ settlement, 
Mayor Thompson attempted to adjust 
the dispute which has caused four 
strikes in the building industry at Chi- 
cago, making more than 100,000 men 
idle for several weeks past. But in this 
field he accomplished nothing. 


The Government has failed 
Fa ol in another suit under the 

Sherman anti-trust law. 
Some time ago the Circuit Court of 
Appeals reversed the judgment of the 
Federal District Court in the case 
against John H. Patterson, president 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, and twenty-six other officers of 
the corporation. In the lower court, un- 
der the criminal provisions of the stat- 
ute, all the defendants were convicted, 
fined and sentenced to be imprisoned. 
After this reversal, the Government 
asked the Supreme Court for a review, 
asserting that the case was one of great 
importance in its relation to enforce- 
ment of the Sherman act’s criminal 
sections, and that the defendants were 
“steeped in deliberate guilt.” The Su- 
preme Court has now declined to review 
the decision. 

It was held by the Court of Appeals 
that there should be a new trial on the 
first count of the indictment, because of 
erroneous rulings and the admission 
of certain evidence. At the same time 
it decided that two other counts were 
void. The Government can now seek a 


new trial on the first count, but it is 
said to believe that it cannot make a 
strong case on that count because the 
rejection of the two other counts is vir- 
tually a decision that the acts charged 
in the first one were not unlawful. 
This is probably the end of the suit. 

It is reported that this reverse, fol- 
lowing the decisions in the Naval 
Stores, Shoe Machinery, Steel Corpora- 
tion and Ship Trust cases, has caused 
an impression in Washington that there 
is a reaction against prosecutions under 
the Sherman act. If, however, the effec- 
tiveness of the Sherman act has been 
impaired, there is an impression that 
the recent action of the courts has 
added to the importance of the new 
Federal Trade Commission. 


" Replies from Carranza, 
The Mexican Villa and Chazaro to 
President Wilson’s 
warning leave little ground for hope 
that a settlement in Mexico can be 
reached by an agreement of the fac- 
tions. Villa asserts that there have been 
reforms and improvements in the ter- 
ritory under his control, and that he 
has protected foreigners. He denies 
that there is danger of famine. “We 
have not arrived at such a state,” he 
says, “that we require help from 
abroad.” He incloses the message he 
sent to Carranza, urging the latter to 
accept a reconciliation and reunion in 
order that either a restoration of the 
Cientificos or intervention by the 
United States might be prevented. 
Chazaro, in his reply, curiously bom- 
bastic, like the others, accused Mr. 
Wilson of issuing a warning not con- 
sistent with one of his public addresses. 
If there should be pressure from this 
country, he remarked, he and his Gov- 
ernment would “maintain the dignity 
of the Mexican people.” 


Carranza ignored three messages 
from Villa. Because he would not listen 
to suggestions that Mr. Wilson’s atti- 
tude should -be carefully considered, 
four members of his Cabinet resigned. 
Two of these, Rafael Zubaran and 
Luis Cabrera, have been well known 
in connection with Mexico’s interna- 
tional relations. It is said that General 
Obregon (not dead, but recovering 
from his wounds) and General Gon- 
zales are in sympathy with the retiring 
Ministers, and that for this reason Car- 
ranza has left his lighthouse home for 
a residence in a fortress in Vera Cruz 
harbor. 

Our Government, it is understood, 
is seeking some one who can be made 
provisional president with Carranza’s 
consent. Such a president would have 
recognition and be _ supported by 
American financial interests. The sale 
of arms or ammunition from this side 
of the line to any faction opposing him 
would be forbidden. Those most fre- 
quently named as eligible are Eduardo 
Iturbide, Vasquez Tagle and Pedro 
Lascurain. But Carranza is obstinate. 

Admiral Howard was ordered to take 
600 marines to the Mexican coast near 
Guayamas, and, if necessary, to land 
them for the protection of American 
colonists menaced there by the Yaqui 
Indians, who have declared war against 
the United States, Mexico and Ger- 
many. Villa’s general there, May- 
torena, sent 700 of his soldiers to the 
vicinity of the colony, saying he would 
give the needed protection and that he 
would resist the landing of marines 
with all the force at his command. It 
is expected that Carranza’s army, 
under Gonzales, will soon take posses- 
sion of the capital. Villa’s men have 
captured Saltillo, but his main army, 
in the south, is retreating before 
Obregon. 
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THE WORK OF A TORPEDO? 
Fragments of metal found in the Nebraskan after her injury by an external explosion on May 
25, together with photographs of the damage done, have been forwarded to Washington by Am- 
bassador Page, and a minute investigation is being made to discover whether a torp 

it now appears—or a mine—injured the ship 








THE COLLEGES AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 
BY JOHN GRIER HIBBEN 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


E problem of military pre- 

] paredness is of particular in- 

terest in its bearings upon the 
young men of the higher schools and 
colleges of our country. I do not be- 
lieve in the idea that we should en- 
deavor to make our stu- 
dents soldiers, or to pre- 
pare them for a soldier’s 
career, but it seems to me 
a matter of very serious 
consideration whether it 
is not wise to provide for 
them some opportunity to 
secure a minimum amount 
of knowledge which will 
make their services imme- 
diately valuable in the 
time of a great national 
emergency. In our col- 
leges generally the under- 
graduates are taught to 
regard the privileges of 
an education as creating 
certain extraordinary re- 
sponsibilities on their 
part to make their lives 
serviceable directly or in- 
directly to the nation. 
With this spirit largely 
prevailing thruout our 
country it is natural that 
our young men should 
consider among their oth- 
er responsibilities that of 
preparing themselves in some slight 
measure at least to defend their land 
in the possible event of war. 

It is certain that our college grad- 
uates and undergraduates as well 
would naturally be expected to enlist 
in their country’s service if there 
should arise any necessity of a call 
for volunteers. If war should actu- 
ally occur, forced upon us against 
our will and desire, it would not be 
difficult of course to secure volun- 
teers, and altho many thousands 
would rally to the colors with ad- 
mirable spirit and enthusiasm, nev- 
ertheless they would be untrained, 
undisciplined and withal densely ig- 
norant of military theory and prac- 
tise. It is on this account that the 
college man should have some little 
knowledge of military procedure so 
that he may be of assistance, at the 
first outbreak of hostilities, to the 
recruiting and training officers. He 
could help at a time when help would 
be most needed. The educated man 
at such a crisis should be able to offer 
something more than a willing spirit. 
He should have the knowledge as well 
as the disposition to serve his coun- 
try’s need. Courage will not com- 
pensate for ignorance. — 

532 


The great argument for unprepar- 
edness is that after war is declared 
the volunteer army can be trained 
for the needed defense of the coun- 
try, but this policy in our past his- 
tory has always increased the initial 
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horrors of war and has caused a’ 
wholly unnecessary prolongation of 
the period of war, and an indefinite 
postponement of the return of peace. 
To send our untrained youth into 
battle against a highly trained and 
efficient military machine is not war; 
it is slaughter, most cruel and in- 
excusable, and he who assumes the 
responsibility of such a procedure is 
nothing less than a murderer. It is 
in order to save ourselves from such 
a bitter and humiliating experience 
that I feel it is incumbent upon our 
young men to prepare themselves for 
their part in the common obligation 
of averting a national catastrophe. 
There is a difference which must be 
kept in mind between a possibility 
which is one of fancy and purely 
academic, and a possibility which has 
a reasonable chance of being realized. 
The possibility of war is of the lat- 
ter type and therefore must be reck- 
oned with in all plans for the future. 

There are two ways in which so 
great a people as ourselves may 
prepare for the defense of our 
country. One is the concentration of 
military knowledge and experience 
in a large standing army, and the 
other is the diffusion of military 


knowledge and experience widely 

thruout the entire nation. What I 

would emphasize is the need of 

military strength without military 

display, a reserve power without the 

diminution of economic efficiency 
and the serious drain 
upon our resources which 
a large standing army ne- 
cessitates. If we can se- 
cure military knowledge 
and skill in a potential 
rather than actual form 
we will avoid all the dan- 
gers of a _ self-sufficient 
and arrogant militarism. 
That which creates an ag- 
gressive war spirit is the 
elaboration of the war 
machine and the subordi- 
nation of all other inter- 
ests in a nation to it. 
Military strength, how- 
ever, which is available 
but not visible, and there 
fore incapable of ostenta- 
tious display, will enable 
us to meet any critical 
emergency which may 
arise, and at the same 
time will leave us free 
from the domination of a 
militaristic caste and mil- 
itaristic policy. 

In the line of this idea I 
urge that kind of instruction in our 
colleges which can be carried on 
without any armory, or arms, or uni- 
form, and where there will be no dis- 
play whatsoever of the external sym- 
bols of war, but where instruction 
may be carried on thru lectures and 
the study of the problems of tactics 
in the field. We have planned to do 
this at Princeton, and to have the 
course an optional one. It is to be an 
extra-curriculum activity and is to 
be under the control of the under- 
graduates themselves. General Leon- 
ard Wood has promised to codperate 
in furnishing officers from time to 
time to give lectures and tactical ex- 
cursions thru the surrounding coun- 
try. To supplement instruction of 
this kind an opportunity is given to 
all of the students of the higher 
schools and colleges of our country 
to attend the summer camps which 
have been planned by our Govern- 
ment. These camps have passed thru 
the experimental stage ‘and have 
proved a great success. The course 
in these camps is under direct super- 
vision and direction of army officers, 
and continues thru a period of only 
five weeks, This furnishes an admira- 
ble opportunity of intensive instruc- 
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tion in military affairs. While the 
course is a brief one, in that time 
quick-witted young men of disci- 
plined minds are capable of remark- 
able progress both in the theory and 
art of military procedure. 

The main feature of this plan of 
the summer camps is that intensive 
training will fit men for useful serv- 
ice in time of a great emergency, but 
does not aim to prepare them for the 
profession of arms; thus the profes- 
sional idea is minimized. The plan 
can be carried out at a minimum ex- 
pense both to the Government and to 
the student. No enlistment is re- 
quired, no obligation is implied. The 
young men attending these camps are 
not liable thereafter to any external 
call whatever, but solely to that inner 
compulsion in time of need, such as 
every true patriot would naturally 
feel, and to which the man in him 
would naturally respond. I have been 
particularly interested in this enter- 
prise, as I have been for the last two 
years the chairman of the committee 
of university representatives who 
have been coéperating with the Gov- 
ernment in an advisory capacity to 
General Wood and his associates at 
these camps. 


HIS plan does not in any way 
‘RR tend to increase our standing 
army. It is on the contrary a most 
desirable method of decreasing it. 
Our actual strength in the field may 
be diminished in proportion to the 
increase of our potential strength in 
the growing military knowledge of 
our educated men. It is certainly lit- 
tle to ask of the young men of our 
country who are enjoying the privi- 
lege of a college education to give 
ten weeks of two summer vacations, 
a time which for the majority of 
college men is spent in the pursuit 
of pleasure. Incidentally such a sum- 
mer course may properly be regard- 
ed as a very important and signifi- 
cant phase of one’s education. It is 
no little thing that a young man in 
the midst of his preparatory years 
should be able to acquire habits of 
order, of system, of precision, of 
punctuality, and of crowding the 
working hours of the day with labor 
that tells. Such discipline is a tonic 
against all sloth and procrastination. 
Moreover, the association of young 
men from the various parts of our 
country in the summer camps em- 
phasizes the group idea of combined 
effort in a common task. This must 
surely tend to create a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness and consideration, 
which is a lesson that when once 
learned will not soon be forgotten in 
after life. 
Several objections may be urged 
to the ideas which I have present- 


ed. One is that instruction in mili- 
tary procedure creates a taste for 
war. This in my opinion represents 
a very superficial view of the mat- 
ter. The causes which produce a 
desire for war on the part of the peo- 
ple lie much deeper; they spring 
from those darker sources of national 
greed, the love of conquest, and the 
disregard of treaty obligations and 
the rights of a weaker nation. The 
desire to prepare oneself intelligently 
to serve his country’s need at a time 
of possible peril does not in itself 
create the aggressive spirit of war. 
It serves rather to emphasize the idea 
of the seriousness of war, and the 
serious responsibility which any na- 
tion assumes which chooses to act as 
aggressor in so desperate an enter- 
prise. 


NOTHER objection is that the 

exhibition of interest in military 
affairs by our colleges at this partic- 
ular time will be surely misinter- 
preted; it will give the impression 
at least that war is one of the neces- 
sities of national experience. And it 
is still further urged that the total 
indifference concerning everything 
that pertains to war on the part of 
great intellectual centers is in itself 
a protest against warfare of any 
kind whatsoever. The only justifica- 
tion of such a point of view is the 
theory that war can never be justi- 
fiable and that there can be no emer- 
gency which would compel our coun- 
try to take arms against a foreign 
foe, even tho our land might be in- 
vaded. 

It is said, also. that if we busy 
ourselves with military instruction 
it will prevent our colleges and those 
of us who represent them from iden- 
tifying ourselves with the peace 
movement of the day. I do not believe 








THE CASE IS CLOSED 
BY HOWARD M. JONES 


The case is closed—the lawyers 
leave, 
The judge descends, the clerk 
skips out, 

The jurors take a homeward 
route— 
What did_ the 

achieve? 


learned men 


Well, saving pardon or reprieve, 
man’s to hang—no room for 
doubt, 
The case is closed. 


No work, no home, drank, tried to 
thieve, 
Murdered a man in drunken 
bout— 
Society looked on without, 
Nobody’s business, none to grieve. 
The case is closed. 




















this. I feel that if our young men 
wisely inform themselves concerning 
the possible military duties which 
they may be called upon to perform it 
will in no wise work against the de- 
sire to maintain peace in our land and 
to bring about the day of universal 
peace for all the earth. Preparedness 
and a desire for peace are not mu- 
tually exclusive ideas. It is not only 
illogical but morally wrong to assume 
that all who believe in a wise pre- 
paredness are therefore naturally to 
be regarded as so much inflammable 
material at the mere suggestion of 
war. 

A fourth objection is that it will 
be time for us to prepare for an 
emergency when it comes; that the 
nation will prove its spirit and power 
in the time of its danger. This idea 
is folly. All the experiences of the 
past in our country and in foreign 
lands prove that such a fallacy must 
be paid for dearly in the needless and 
wanton sacrifice of the best blood of 
the youth of our nation, to say noth- 
ing of the possible horrors which 
may come to our defenseless women 
and children, 


INALLY, it has been urged that 

any effort at this time to prepare 
ourselves for any future emergency 
will be a manifest disadvantage to 
our nation when the day of peace 
comes to Europe. I do not believe this. 
As we have no desire to increase our 
army to any conspicuous degree 
whatsoever, this objection seems to 
me to have very little force. Our 
army could be doubled and quad- 
rupled and still its members be such 
that if all of the standing armies of 
Europe were reduced to a like basis 
it would result substantially in a 
general European disarmament. Our 
influence can be exercized only in one 
way, by our stout and determined in- 
sistence upon the respect of treaty 
obligations, upon the rights of weak- 
er nations, and upon a central world- 
power which will enforce the decrees 
of a supreme court of international 
arbitration. This is the field of our 
influence. The fact that we may en- 
deavor to make proper preparation 
to defend our rights and liberties as 
a nation will in no sense prevent us 
from showing to the world a right 
disposition to serve the nations of 
the earth in the cause of our common 
humanity. The only thing that Eu- 
rope will resent and will be justified 
in resenting on our part is a smug 
complacency or the evidence of any 
desire to profit as a nation thru the 
distress and disaster which must in- 
evitably befall these warring peoples 
in the wake of this, the greatest of 
all world calamities. 

Princeton University 

















A SHOP WINDOW OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Lispenard street, a phonograph is 

playing. Harry Lauder is singing 
“T Love a Lassie.” In the seat in 
front of me a Chinese youngster, his 
eyes shining, is kicking his feet and 
waving his elbows in excited delight 
as the Scotchman’s infectious laugh 
comes over—three thousand four 
hundred miles of wire. 

For the Chinese youngster is in 
San Francisco. He is waving his 
elbows and not his hands because— 
like all the rest of us at the big 
telephone company’s pavilion at the 
Fair—he is tightly clutching the re- 
ceivers by which we share the use 
of the longest telephcne line in the 
Ww orld. 

I know of no better epitome of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition than this. 
It is not merely the wonder of the 
mechanical triumph that makes it 
typical. It is not merely the shrewd 
advertising sense, or the generosity 
—you may call it either without mis- 
take—which provides this costly en- 
tertainment for all comers. Not the 
cosmopolitan audience. It is all these. 
It_is the effort to put up human 
achievement in individual packages 
for.the world to come and take. 
.¥Yes? But around the corner they 
are selling carved ivory souvenirs 
and floor oil and neckties and popcorn 
and chewing gum. You begin to won- 
der if after all an exposition is any- 
thing more than a department store 
in costume. There are goods here to 
be sold and others to he looked at, 
places to eat and dance and rest. 
Much of the entertainment is free 
and some.is not, and behind the whole 
enterprise there is one purpose—to 
make money. 

There are thousands of things, to 
be sure, that one does not buy, at least 
not in an, ordinary. shopping tour. 
There are looms, . presses, engines 
that tower up into the timbered vault 
of the.great Machinery Hall. But 
they are here for the same purpose 
as the popcorn booths. Among the 
school children and very young wives 
and husbands. and German singing 
societies and moneyed maiden ladies 
and the thousand and one other types 
of Exposition visitor there are not a 
few business men of importance even 
to the large-scale manufacturer. And 
at each booth there is a demonstrator 
whose duty it is to enlighten the pub- 
lic, to keep the boys from getting 
more than seventeen souvenirs in 
succession from the same place, and 
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—which is their real function—to 
get in touch with those potential 
buyers. A vivacious woman who was 
demonstrating gas-making appli- 
ances to a constant stream of inter- 
ested housekeepers put the function 
of her class in a nutshell. 

“No, I’m not making sales,” she 
said, in answer to my question. “I 
suppose if any one wanted to buy I 
would. But I’m the circus parade and 
band-wagon. The sales come after.” 

She might have added that she was 
part of the subtlest and most appeal- 
ing advertising device the world has 
ever invented. The exposition idea 
has so many ramifications that carry 
its effectiveness far down into the 
crevices of the public mind that it 
would be folly to attempt to enumer- 
ate them. When, as in the present 
case, world affairs turn the faces of 
a continent-full of travelers west- 
ward, and when the state to which 
they look is already running over 
with local pride and spectacular ap- 
peal, the advertising involved is as 
far-reaching as it is ingenious. 

But San Francisco is discreet in 
the way in which she advertises her- 
self. At San Diego the recipe is “Ex- 
ploit Southern California.” At San 
Francisco it is “Exploit the World.” 
It is almost as if San Franciscans, 
when they ‘launched this project 
three years after the great calamity, 
set themselves to prove that their 
city was not so “different” a place 
as Chinatown and the Barbary Coast 
and the earthquakes had made it 
seem. The Exposition is cosmopoli- 
tan, international. Tho the Oriental 
countries loom large among the for- 
eign exhibitions—not only in the in- 
dustries but also in transportation, 
education and public health—Cali- 
fornian resources are not greatly 
emphasized. The buildings are so 
grouped that they almost turn their 
backs on the white-flecked waters of 
the beautiful harbor. “California in- 
vites the world,” according to slogan, 
and, with feminine shrewdness, when 
the world arrives, she entertains it 
with its own reflection, suggesting 
rather by implication than by argu- 
ment San Francisco’s fitness for that 
place in the sun which she expects 
the Canal to win for her. 

This does not mean that the Ex- 
position is lacking in individuality 
or atmosphere. If ever wood and staff 
and bunting could convey a definite 
flavor this work of eight distin- 
guished architectural firms has done 


so. The halls are of ivory stucco col- 
ored after travertine stone. The col- 
ors against this background seemed 
to me finest not in the bright sun- 
light, but on a gray day. Then the 
buffs and rose and ivory of the build- 
ings and the fluttering russets and 
saffrons of the pennants, borrow- 
ing no brilliance from the sun, 
radiated their own warmth, and 
filled the courts with a hint of old 
Castilian romance that no other part 
of the country could wear so well. 
At night, the white and pinky glow 
from millions of concealed lights, 
soft and clear as it is, hardly com- 
pensates for the braver coloring that 
the daylight reveals: it is a trifle too 
pretty. And as for the much-bruited 
Tower of Jewels, darkness finds that 
cold and glittering, for all its rosy 
cornices. It suggests Dobson’s belle 
marquise, bejewelled,. pale. 

But this is digression. By way of 
frankly Californian interest there is 
the great state building, “by far the 
largest ever erected at any exposi- 
tion in history.” As the guide-book 
somewhat naively confesses, its arch- 
itecture is a mixture of the Califor- 
nia missions “so combined and de- 
veloped as to form a structure which 
would certainly seem unfamiliar to 
the old Mission builders,” and be- 
side its generous facilities for enter- 
tainment it contains quite as much 
information about California prod- 
ucts, county by county, as a visitor 
could well absorb. But in the swirl 
of exhibits this is far from pre- 
eminent. 

California prides itself on a cli- 
mate which makes it possible to ex- 
hibit sculpture—even plaster models 
—out-of-doors, and the charm of the 
Exposition reaches its zenith in the 
curving colonnade and lagoon about 
the Palace of the Fine Arts. By a 
skillful massing of foliage niche after 
niche is provided for the. statuary 
that links the exhibit hall with its 
beautiful forecourt. Nowhere else 
about the grounds is there so intri- 
cate a blending of water and struc- 
ture and greenery into a whole that 
literally rewards every forward step 
with a new bit of loveliness. 

When you go out of fairyland, 
however, and into the businesslike 
exhibit “palaces,” you are at once in 
the grip of the wonderfully various 
ingenuity of the publicity expert. If 
he is not very much of an expert he 
has simply stacked up his goods for 
you to see, counting on quantity 
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or geometrical comeliness to fix your 
attention. But that is no more than 
the shop-window of your corner 
grocery offers—if it is a good groc- 
ery—and while the Exposition may 
be the shop-window of civilization, 
you expect, quite rightly, something 
more than that. So the salesman-by- 
implication goes a step farther and 
makes his goods do something en- 
tirely irrelevant but yet amusing, 
and you linger long over a thrilling 
landscape with leaping cataracts and 
wriggling fauna all made out of 
hardware. The display has no bear- 
ing on the merits of the article, but 
it checks the flow of the sight-seeing 
crowd, and scores. 

Of course the important thing is 
to make something move. “See the 
scissors cut,” shout the small boys 
who approach the booth with the 
hardware landscape. “Loog, baby, 
loog, the wader how it splazh,” says 
the not-too-American mother who 
strolls by the loveliest little fountain 
on the grounds. “Really mahvellous,” 
murmurs the lady from the East as 
she surveys the huge Hoe press 
which is reeling out a San Francisco 
Sunday supplement right where ev- 
erybody can see it. And they are all 
fascinated by the thing that goes. 

There is a staggering amount of 
motion at the Fair. Photographs 
there are, to be sure, but the pub- 
licity experts have not lost sight of 
the.fact that this is the first great 
exposition since the popularization 
of moving pictures, and you often 
find a dozen little cinema theaters in 
a single building. Pictures of tourist 
trips and of characteristic industries 
are shown by states and counties; 
shop scenes by great corporations; 
departmental activity by 
the Federal Government; 
and so on far into the 
everyday life that lies 
back of the Exposition. 
Where the genuine movie 
has not been prest into 
service there is the stere- 
motograph—which is a 
machine shaped very 





much like its name—that shows or- 
dinary stereopticon slides automatic- 
ally, caption and all. 

But even the movie is a secondary 
sort of spectacle and on the “Zone” 
they are careful to specify nowadays 
that the wonn-derful attractions they 
offer you for your dime or quarter 
are not moving pictures. The exhibits 
that draw are those that show real 
machinery doing real work—looms 
that weave, pumps that pump, talk- 
ing machines that talk. If the real 
machinery or real ranch is too big, 
a model that goes is almost as good. 
And when you make a mechanical toy 
out of a familiar machine—like the 
fourteen-ton typewriter that thuds 
out its bulletins on a giant sheet of 
paper high overhead—you have an 
exhibit that vies with the free food 
samples in its universal appeal. 

The commodities which a govern- 
ment exchanges for the taxpayer’s 
coin may not be comparable to sim- 
pler mechandise, but good salesman- 
ship is just as important in one case 
as in the other. It is rather easier to 
persuade a man to buy your brand 
of safety razors than to make a really 
intelligent purchase of governmental 
service. “Avoid substitutes; ask for 
genuine democracy and take no oth- 


er” is a pretty good slogan; if we 
had always observed it we should not 
have been tricked with adulterated 
liberty so often. Wherefore it is en- 
couraging to observe that the men 
who are spending the public money 
are quite as enterprising publicity 
experts—at least so far as the Ex- 
position goes—as the men who are 
luring the public to spend more 
money. If the National Government 
should ever appropriate its funds in 
the business-like way now followed 
in New York City, the generous rep- 
resentation at the Fair from thirty- 
odd different departments of the 
Federal service would make admira- 
ble stuff for a budget exhibit. Many 
of the states, too, are conspicuous 
for the ingenuity and significance of 
their exhibits, even in the intangible 
fields of education, public health and 
social service. Here sugar-coated 
statistics reach their most magnifi- 
cent development. A great relief map 
flashes variously colored lights to 
show New York State’s educational 
facilities; cost-of-living curves trace 
themselves in crawling lines of light; 
death-rates are bluntly illustrated by 
processions of manikins that run 
their allotted course and 
drop out of sight as tho on 
the bridge of Mirzah’s 
Vision. 

It is amusing to ob- 
serve, among all this so- 
ber educational informa- 
tion, that Cuba enlight- 
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Panama-Pacifice Exposition 


THESE DELICATELY TINTED COLUMNS STAND BETWEEN THE FINE ARTS BUILDING AND A CHARMING LAGOON 
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THE LAST WORD IN AVIATION THRILLS—AN 


“ART” SMITH, WHO NOW WEARS THE PERILOUS CROWN OF POPULARITY AS A DAREDEVIL AVIATOR, MA 
HIS COURSE AS HE CLIMBED GRADUALLY, SHUTTING OFF THE LIGHT ON HIS AEROPLANE AT THR 
HIS MACHINE LEFT. BELOW HIM ARE THE BUILDINGS OF THE BIG FAIR, TO WHICH 
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LS—AN BLUMINATED AEROPLANE LOOPING THE LOOP 


OR, MAKIN NIGHT FLIGHT OVER THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION GROUNDS. THE LONG HORIZONTAL LINES SHOW 
BREANS, HIS STARTLING DESCENT CAN BE TRACED IN THE TRAIL OF ILLUMINATED SMOKE WHICH 
NEW METHODS OF INDIRECT ILLUMINATION HAVE BEEN APPLIED ON A GRAND SCALE 
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ens the public by several appalling 
models showing the imperative neces- 
sity of abolishing the fly. Colonel 
Gorgas taught that lesson well. And 
from Japan there is a relief map of 
Fuji—not as an object of mystic ven- 
eration, but as the hinterland of a 
modern health resort! 

On every hand you heard it said 
that Canada was easily first among 
the foreign national exhibitors—nine- 
teen of them in separate buildings in 
spite of the threatened “boycott”— 
and this altho agricultural products, 
per se, are unpromising material for 
display purposes. The publicity de- 
vices in its fine pavilion were un- 
usually ingenious and there were 
placards with quaint comments which 
added a touch of good nature to the 
strictly business-like air of the aver- 
age exhibit and left the visitor with 
a friendlier feeling for the great 
young commonwealth than for many 
of the dignified states whose exhibits 
were more conventional. Which, of 
course, was precisely their purpose. 

It is just this underlying convic- 
tion that people are worth humor- 
ing—because they may some time 
change their country, their business, 


‘ or even their favorite brand of bak- 


ing powder or breakfast tea—that 
makes such publicity, like all advertis- 
ing, socially significant. Because peo- 
ple do not stay put, it is worth 
while for California to tax itself 
generously and San Franciscans 




















to subscribe seven and a _ half 
millions and individual exhibitors 
to spend six and a half and other 
participants to contribute their share 
to the fifty millions which, it is 
claimed, are invested in the Big Fair. 
California particularly is an evidence 
of this American mobility, for the 
typical resident, at least of Southern 
California, is an Easterner trans- 
planted—and rather recently trans- 
planted. Indeed an enthusiastic Utah 
demonstrator at San Diego insisted 
that the great migration from the 
Middle West to Southern California 
is now being succeeded by a re- 
migration from the orange country 
to what there is left of Utah when 
you subtract the mountains! 

The children, to be sure, have all 
their own choices to make, and their 
minds are virgin territory for the 
publicity man. Aside from the fact 
that the whole Exposition is directly 
aimed at the child in all of us—and 
that most of us, 50,000 a day, who 
visit the Fair, see the mechanical 
toys and the bright colors with a 
child’s unreflecting delight—there is 
some deliberate catering to the real 
estate buyers of the next generation. 
Thus, this official if ungrammatical 
statement is made of the California 
counties exhibit: “For the future cit- 
izens, the children, will be made a 
display so attractive and out of the 
ordinary that there will be indelibly 
imprest on their minds the impor- 

tance of the County of Somona, 

believing there can be created in 
these future citizens walking ad- 
vertising mediums.” 

San Francisco is doing its part. 
Public school children, class by 
class, are sent to tour the build- 
ings. The net educational results 
are problematical. I overheard one 
young lady in _practical-looking 
pigtails remark, as she stood in 

the midst of a fascinating display 


of Oriental handiwork, “Oh, gee, we 
got to wait here an hour an’ a half!” 
But perhaps her ennui was partly 
due to the pedagogical persistence of 
the teacher, who was utilizing the 
exhibits after this fashion: “All 
that’s made out of ivory—where do 
we get ivory?” 

Meanwhile, the barkers on the Zone 
add to their stock of dimes and the 
hostesses in the state buildings add 
to their stock of prestige and back of 
it all San Francisco waits for her 
own less tangible profits. She will 
earn them. The Exposition—like all 
its predecessors—may be no more 
than a great agglutination of units 
which could all be duplicated else- 
where. But the whole is greater than 
the sum of its parts. The curious 
mixture of everything, dissolved in 
the flowing stream of visitors from 
everywhere, is a new creation, no 
matter how familiar its elements. 
Even the Government exhibits alone 
are so far from the commercial 
as to nullify the department store 
analogy. Granted that back of 
the obvious cash returns there are 
tenuous and far-reaching publicity 
values sought after, still there are 
marginal aspects in which the Ex- 
position becomes a disinterested ed- 
ucational spectacle. If it is, to repeat, 
the attempt to put up human achieve- 
ment in individual packages, the en- 
terprise is frankly one of profit- 
sharing. 
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OUR “INCORRIGIBLES” 


BY MARION HARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “WHERE GHOSTS WALK,” “LITERARY HEARTHSTONES,” “THE DISTRACTIONS OF MARTHA” 


PRECOCIOUS four-year-old 
Aw saw a plate broken by the 
all of a fork upon it. His 
mother picked up the fragments and 
inspected the edges of the fracture. 
“It was cracked already,” she pro- 
nounced, “or it would not have brok- 
en so easily.” 

An hour later the boy had a griev- 
ous fall and she ran to pick him up. 
“My darling! have you broken your 
poor little head?” 

“I fink so!” sobbed the sufferer. 
“But it was cwackit a’weady, or it 
wouldn’t have bwoke so easy!” 

The anecdote recurs to me with 
whimsical persistency in reading 
disquisitions upon “The Modern 
Girl,” set a-going in secular‘and re- 
ligious papers by the appeal of a 
New York mother to the law for as- 
sistance in restraining her young 
daughters from associating with un- 
desirable companions and from ex- 
travagant expenditure of liberal 
means. “Incorrigibility” was the 
form of arraignment before the 
court. The plea of the parent that 
she had done her best to restrain the 
wilful creature, who at seventeen 
supplied “copy” for the daily prints 
all over the United States, was con- 
firmed by the evidence of friends and 
relatives. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon 
the details and the result of this par- 
ticular instance of defective family 
government. What struck me as sig- 
nificant in the affair was that nobody 
exprest surprize at the revelation. 
One mother had confest openly that 
she had been driven to extremity. If 
public opinion, as conveyed in news- 
paper and conversation, were to be 
credited, Society, in all walks of 
American domestic life, is so familiar 
with the idea of the Daughter’s Dom- 
ination and the Mother’s Vassalage 
that the aforesaid extreme case was 
hardly a week’s wonder. 

The residuum of the ferment of 
talk was the general inquiry—“Who 
is to blame for this monstrous wrong 
to family and community?” With 
marvelous unanimity the verdict was 
rendered: “The mothers are more 
culpable than the daughters. What 
are they thinking of that they do not 
put an end to lawlessness of speech 
and behavior? The remedy is in 


their hands. Let them act, and 
promptly !” 
“Incorrigibility,” we were told, 


should not be so much as named in 
connection with the débutante. She 
‘should be wax in the deft fingers of 
the mother who bore her, and to 
whom she owes love and obedience. 


The root of the evil is in the absorp- 
tion of the matron of this generation 
in fashionable frivolities, and almost 
as fashionable philanthropies and 
politics, to the shameful neglect of 
home and offspring. 

As I have said, it is in listening to 
these faultless theories that the story 
of my four-year-old’s apology for his 
broken head comes back to me: 

“It was cwackit a’weady!” 

The mother who begins to “con- 
trol” her prankish daughter when 
she is on the edge of early woman- 
hood, is a matter of eighteen years 
too late. The noxious weed of Incor- 
rigibility is not the growth of a sin- 
gle night—or of one season. The fine 
china of character was cracked al- 
ready or it would not have broken 
so easily. 

The Royal Preacher reprobates as 
unwise the lament over the “former 
times” as’ “better than these.” His 
admonition is echoed with what I am 
tempted to call vicious emphasis, by 
latter-day writers upon Home Educa- 
tion. The nursery in which our 
grandmothers bore rule was “a des- 
potic monarchy.” Our children flour- 
ish under a republic. Self-develop- 
ment according to natural laws; the 
God-given right of the newly-made 
immortal being to live its own life 
and enjoy its own individuality, are 
no longer themes open to discussion. 
They are axiomatic. The rod is as ob- 
solete as the thumbscrew; both were 
equally barbarous. 

I would guard the reference to cor- 
poral punishment before I go a step 
further. In some*of the happiest and 
most wisely governed households I 
have ever had the happiness to know, 
the rod, as a mode of chastisement, 
was unknown. I.have yet to see a 
well-managed nursery in which pun- 
ishment of some kind for wrong- 
doing was a dead letter. Wilful 
transgression and consequent pen- 
alty, sin and suffering, should stand 
for cause and effect the world over. 

“When should I begin my child’s 
education?” asked a young mother of 
a matronly friend. 

“Tt should have been begun the 
day she was born!” was the rejoin- 
der. “Weeds spring up sooner than 
flowers, and grow faster.” 

A disciple of the New Thought 
caught up the word: 

“That is the cant of Maternal Ser- 
vitude! I recognize the heading of 
‘Chapter First.’ My dear lady! are 
yeu still lingering in the shadows of 
the Middle Ages?” 

I maintain in defense of the “Mid- 
dle Ages,” that Motherhood, so far 


from being servitude, is the noblest 
mission to which a woman can be 
called. 

Moreover, I challenge contradic- 
tion of the assertion that there is the 
same difference between characters 
and minds molded by the mother who 
estimates aright her high and holy 
calling, and those committed to hire- 
lings (no matter how faithful and 
expert) as between home-made and 
“contract” manufactures. 

Sixty years ago a school-girl said 
to me: 

“When I am in doubt as to the 
right or wrong of any course I am 
disposed to take, I ask myself—‘Can 
I tell mother what I mean to do?’ If 
I am not altogether willing to talk 
it over with her, I know there is 
something wrong about it.” 

The simple test was, for the daugh- 
ter, the touch of Ithuriel’s spear. She 
had learned by heart, and for life, 
the meaning of the first word of the 
Commandment with Promise. She 
“honored” her mother in word and 
in deed. 

I wonder how much the failure to 
comprehend and to weigh aright this 
same “first word” may have to do 
with the mental attitude of “Incor- 
rigibles.” I am amazed and pained 
by the frequency of the confession 
on the part of affectionate, well- 
meaning mothers—“I am a_ back- 
number!” 

One added yesterday in my hear- 
ing: 

“We mothers are left clean out of 
sight in the running of girls, now- 
adays!” 

I should have blushed to own it. 
She laughed! 

The girl who has been taught from 
babyhood to honor her parents is in- 
capable of the undutiful vulgarity 
of banning her mother as a “back- 
number.” 

Harking back to the homely illus- 
tration with which my Talk began, 
I submit another and yet more. ap- 
posite figure. A builder once ex- 
plained to me that hard-wood, even 
of excellent quality, must undergo a 
certain process of seasoning and 
manipulation before it could be war- 
ranted against “checking.” 

“That is, going into little cracks 
all over the surface,” he explained at 
my look of inquiry. “When that hap- 
pens, nothing can be done for it.” 

I set down the quaint phrase in my 
note-book. 

It fits patly into the study of the 
eighteen-year-old “incorrigible” and 
her congeners. 

New York City 
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Formosa, Ceylon, or California, 


Ma’am? 
“California? What do you mean? 
You can’t grow tea in this country,” 


you would probably reply if your grocer 
asked you such a question. But Sir 

















ONE OF THE PIONEER TEA PLANTS 


Goonatilleke stands behind it. The cloth protec- 
tion is not to shade the plants, which need sun- 
shine, but to keep off the direct salt wind 


Thomas Lipton and Mr. Vincent Goona- 
tilleke think that you can, and they are 
proceeding to find out by trying it. 
Just across the way from the model 
five-acre ranch at the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition in San Diego is a little 
garden with big possibilities. It con- 
tains two hundred tea plants brought 
straight from Ceylon. They were set 
out last December, partly as an added 
attraction for the big outdoor show, but 
chiefly to settle the fate of tea in Cali- 
fornia. Vincent Goonatilleke, Senega- 
lese by race, came with the plants as 
their caretaker. They keep him busy. 
“I can tend two hundred acres of tea 
in Ceylon,” he says. “Only two hundred 
plants here.” The trouble is mostly 
with the salt wind from the Pacific, 
which blights the leaves almost as soon 
as they appear. The pioneer plants 
have been hurt by storms, too, so that 
in six months they hardly suggest that 
the California soil is hospitable. But 
the climate is favorable and there is 
good hope yet for the new brand. 
California tea will not necessarily be 
a new flavor, for the variety in teas 
results from the choice of drying meth- 
ods—there are no less than seven in 
use in Ceylon—and not from differences 
between species. But we shall doubtless 
have new blends and trademarks; any- 
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thing else would be foreign to Califor- 
nia enterprise. In Ceylon the picking 
is done for ten months out of the twelve, 
tho the little leaves are at their best in 
May, when the plants would blossom if 
they were allowed to do so. 

Six months is, after all, not very long 
in the life of a tea plant. There are 
bushes in Ceylon, still bearing, forty- 
five years old, and Chinese growers 
claim that some of their stock is twice 
as old as that. The eagle may yet have 
occasion to scream over the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates. 








An Ounce of Prevention 


As the chemist solves his problem by 
analyzing a compound into its elements, 
so the sociologist in his effort to deal 
with poverty breaks it up into simpler 
rudiments—accident, sickness, old age 
and unemployment. Thus reduced to 
concrete factors scientific procedure 
means striking at the causes rather than 
curing the disease. We seek to prevent 
more human misery instead of simply 
ameliorating what already exists. 

Each of the four causes of human 
misery—industrial accident, sickness, 
old age and unemployment—are risks 
all working people run. Accident, sick- 
ness or unemployment fall with crush- 
ing weight upon the individual. At one 
stroke they cut away the foundations 
of self-support and make the victim 
destitute. Since all run the risk, the 
sensible way is to combine resources and 
distribute the burden over the larger 
group by means of social insurance. 

Germany established her system of 
compulsory state insurance against in- 
dustrial accident, sickness and old age 
more than thirty years ago. In 1902 
some 19,083,000 workers were insured 
against accident, 10,320,000 against 
sickness, and 13,381 against invalidity. 
The cost is shared by employee, em- 
ployer and state. The benefits paid 
in cases of injury from _ indus- 


sickness or 


hospital care and $2.44 a week for not 
more than twenty-six weeks when sick; 
in case of industrial accident he re- 
ceives additional cash compensation for 
the injury; at seventy he receives a pen- 
sion of $1.25 a week when his other 
yearly income is not in excess of $105: 
when unemployed he receives after the 
first week of unemployment, $1.75 a 
week for not more than fifteen weeks 
a year. 

In this way the workman is protected 
from misery in all the larger contin- 
gencies which are likely to arise in hu- 
man life. The benefit, granted only after 
careful avoidance of fraud, is large 
enough, considering the standard of 
living of the working class, to tide the 
person over the period of helplessness. 
Thus the basis of self-respecting inde- 
pendence is maintained and the misery 
which would ordinarily result is pre- 
vented. By requiring all insured persons 
to contribute their share of the pre 
mium, a sense of responsibility essen- 
tial to the preservation of their self- 
respect is fostered. 


Unbreakable Glass 

Another seemingly impossible inven- 
tion is to be credited to the demands of 
the motorist and to the ingenuity and 
zeal of the men who find it worth while 
to satisfy them. By placing a sheet of 
specially selected clear celluloid be 
tween two sheets of plate glass and 
pressing the three together hydraulic. 
ally, a sheet of glass has been made 
which is admirably adapted for wind 
shields and windows in automobiles. 

The glass is for all practical pur- 
poses as clear as any ordinary sheet of 
glass, and while it was found that 
dropping a two-pound weight on it 
made the glass bulge out on the op 
posite side, it did not splinter. So an- 
other old proverb is exploded. People in 
glass houses can throw all the stones 
they want to now, if their houses are 
made of the new unbreakable glass. 
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BEFORE 
The seal which was cancelled on June 24, 1915 


An Old Seal and a New Flag 


“The Mayor of the City of New 
York requests the honor of your pres- 
ence in the Aldermanic Chamber, City 
Hall, on the occasion of the adoption 
of the new official City Flag and the 
celebration of the two hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the installation on 
the twenty-fourth of June, One thou- 
sand, six hundred and sixty-five, of the 
First Mayor and Board of Aldermen 
of the City of New York.” 

This invitation, engraved with the 
seal and flag of the City of New York, 
has all the impressive dignity of a 
royal command. For it promised an 
event of great importance in the life 
of the largest city in the world—a link- 
ing of the old with the new in the com- 
memoration exercises of New York 
City’s 250th anniversary, at which time 
the restored city seal and the new city 
flag were formally adopted. 

New York, in common with the other 
hostesses of June’s predominant fes- 
tivities, followed the time-honored 
“good-luck” adage and wore ‘“some- 
thing old, and something new, some- 


thing borrowed and something blue” on- 


this great occasion. For the seal is an 
accurate reproduction of the one first 
used in 1686 and bears the symbols 
borrowed from the coat-of-arms of 
New Netherlands, from the equipment 
of an English sailor of the seventeenth 
century and from the costume and 
head-dress of the Manhattan Indians. 
But the flag is new—the first official 
city flag of New York—and is made of 
the orange, white and blue which were 
the first colors to float over the Island 
of Manhattan. These colors are ar- 
ranged in wide vertical bars—the blue 
nearest the flagstaff and the white in 
the middle, with the seal of the city 
on it. 

Mr. John B. Pine, chairman of a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the Art 
Commission Associates, explained in 
his report the aim of the committee to 
present a flag distinctively New York’s, 
which should tell the story of the city’s 
origin and growth. “To the courage 
and enterprise of the little band of 
Dutchmen who first landed on these 
shores the Citytof New York owes its 
beginning, and it is largely the love of 


civil liberty and the ideals of demo- 
cratic government which these men 
brought with them that have made New 
York what it is today. We ask you to 
commemorate this service and embody 
these ideals in the official flag of the 
city. In our flag the colors are Dutch, 
the arms are English, the crest is dis- 
tinctively American, but the flag as 
such is the flag of the city, which has 
grown from these beginnings to be the 
home. of all nations, the great cosmo- 
politan city of the world, the City of 
New York. 

The design for the city seal repre- 
sents a conscientious effort to restore 
the ancient corporate seal of the city 
so far as that is possible. It bears the 
date of 1664, when the city passed 
under English control and was named 
New York. The beavers which appear 
on the shield preserve the characteris- 
tic feature of the coat-of-arms granted 
to the New Netherlands by the States 
General of Holland, and the wind mill 
and flour barrels signify the prevailing 
commerce and industry of New York’s 
early days. On the seal is the legend 
giving the name of New York in the 
Latin form. The general characteristics 
of this seal have been preserved from 
the date of its adoption to the present 
time. . 








Our Happy Zinc Miners 


The war has brought great prosper- 
ity to the district where zinc is mined 
in this country—southwestern Mis- 
souri, southeastern Kansas, northeast- 
ern Oklahoma and a httle corner of 
Arkansas. Before the fighting began, 
the price of zinc ore was $40 a ton, 
and zinc was selling at about five cents 
a pound. Now the ore is $112 a ton, and 
eager buyers are paying 29% cents a 
pound for spelter, or refined zinc, 
which is a large component part of the 
brass used in making cartridges and 
other ammunition. About one-seventh 
of the world’s supply of spelter is pro- 
duced in the district above mentioned, 
whose chief city is Joplin. In normal 
times nearly one-half of the world’s 
output came from Germany and Bel- 
gium, but this half the Allies cannot 
have now. 

In the Joplin district a year ago 
there were many abandoned mines and 
idle zinc mills, but now a great many 
men are hoisting ore from shafts, new 
and old, by horse power, washing it 
out and making from $200 to $300 a 
week. Mills that cost $10,000 or $20,000 
have paid for themselves in thirty days. 
No mine shaft goes down more than 
about 200 feet. To sink such a shaft 
costs less than $200, and there has been 
plenty of land which prospectors could 
lease for ten per cent royalty. Profit- 
able ventures have been made by many 
little groups, in which are seen farm- 
ers, barbers, waiters and men of a 
great variety of callings. 

Many stories of the success of pros- 
pectors are told. A young man named 
Davis, graduate of a mining school, 
bought, before the war, for himself and 
several associates, an abandoned mine 
for $10,000. The entire investment was 





AFTER 
Now the official seal of New York City 


only $20,000, but when the price of ore 
had risen to $75, the profits on one acre 
were $280,000. Another investor, leas- 
ing an adjoining tract, has cleared 
$75,000. Still another, leasing land near 
by, found no ore and lost $15,000. Three 
who leased an abandoned shaft have 
been making several thousand dollars 
a week. 

Before the war, two brothers named 
McDonald leased the property of 
a bankrupt miner. Their profits have 
been $3000 a week. Altho they began 
with only a few hundred dollars they 
expect to clear not less than $500,000. 
A woman loaned $3 to pay the assess- 
ment of the owner of one-eighth of a 
mine, and is now receiving $100 a week 
for the interest given to her by the 
borrower. A miner who stacked up his 
ore, beginning a year and a half ago, 
holding it by means of borrowed money 
because he believed the price would rise, 
has sold the ore at a profit of $150,000. 

And the price is still advancing. 
Many in the Joplin district who were 
poor are now rich, and their gains are 
growing. 








The Weather Man 


To guess at the weather for a week 
ahead—and guess right, too—is the 
Government’s latest venture in behalf 
of the farmers. The United States 
Weather Bureau has inaugurated a 
system of weekly weather forecasts, 
which are prepared at Washington on 
Tuesday morning and cover the week 
commencing Wednesday morning, 
when if the mails and the newspapers 
do their part, they should be a matter 
of common gossip at the corner store. 

This service was planned for the spe- 
cial benefit of the corn, wheat and cot- 
ton districts and for any shipping 
centers where perishable goods need to 
be handled with reference to probable 
weather conditions. Five large districts 
have been mapped out—south Atlantic 
and east gulf states, Ohio valley and 
Tennessee, region of the Great Lakes, 
upper Mississippi valley and plains 
states, and west gulf states. Scattered 
thruout these regions are distribution 
centers, to which the forecast is tele- 
graphed and from which it is sent by 
mail thruout the territory. 
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soothes your face 


Most men look on their shaving soaps 
in a rather adventurous spirit—they will 
try anything once, whether powder, paste 
or stick. 

But when they come to Resinol Shav- 
ing Stick they generally stop—or come 
back if some ingenious box or clever ad- 
vertisement does tempt them afield. 

Its lather is really exceptional—a thick, 
creamy foam that dries slowly and thor- 
oughly softens the stubbornest beard. 

Its slight fragrance is carefully chosen to 
please the discriminating man who objects 
to soaps which leave any perfume or 
‘‘barber-shop’’ odor on his face. 

But, best of all, Resinol Shaving Stick 
contains just enough of that soothing, 


Resinol 








healing Resinol medication* to prevent all 
tense, smarting after-effects and to leave 
the skin comfortable, refreshed and free 
from shaving-rashes. 

Men who are in the habit of using some 
application after shaving usually find that 
Resinol Shaving Stick makes this needless. 

Resinol Shaving Stick is not an experiment—it 
has been sold by first-class druggists for many years. 
If your druggist does mot carry it, send his name to 
Dept. 5-B, Resinol, Baltimore, Md., and we will 
mail you atrial size Resinol Shaving Stick—enough 
for twenty better shaves. 





*This Resinol medication has been prescribed by 
physicians for twenty years, in Resinol Ointment 
to heal skin affections, and is widely used by careful 
women, in Resinol Soap, to keep the complexion 
clear and the skin free from irritations, 
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How to Dress 


The greatest Fashion Authority in the world is 
writing a series of articles for “Goop Heattn” 
—the magazine which teaches you how to keep 
well, Send ten 2c stamps for sample copy or— 
- “Goop Heattu” for a year for only $2. 

emit to— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO, 
306 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


SHORT -STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struc 
ture, and writing of the Short-Stery taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 





De. Esenweln 






















Reiack Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


Two The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
Sizes— ink pencils at moderate 
434 and 5% Ins, prices. 


Extra Size—8 ins, 
black only) $1.25. 
liberal supply of 

ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 


4. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 


Order $ 
Today 




















Runs on Alcohol 


— 
at cost of less than 34 cent an hour 
anywhere without electricity, springs ot 
batteries. Superb construction. 12-inch 
blades. Adjustable roller bearing. Reli- 
able. A proved comfort. Prompt delivery. 
Keep Cool 
Write for price and free civcular. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 133 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 














<4 Sapting Bot Builders have joined with 


otors fore . 

1 up. This book helps 

‘ou anfoss just the model of boat you have 

m look ng for and tells you where to 

pay it ne at ho cost. Send for this 

& Boat Catalog ay. Free. 80 Gray 

Marine Engine showin, fall line of 2and 4 cycle 
marine motors from upwards, one to six cylinders. 
Gray Motor Co., 356 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit, Mich 














lhe New 
Books 


THE EDUCATION OF THE 
ADOLESCENT 


Nothing in the contemporary read- 
justments is more striking than the 
emergence of the adolescent into the 
very center of social, economic and ed- 
ucational interest. With comparative 
suddenness he has been discovered by 
his “employer” to be wofully unpre- 
pared and “inefficient”; by the social 
worker to be exploited and demoralized 
only to be cast upon the scrap-heap; 
and by the educator to be at once more 
sensitive than the younger children and 
less amenable to the traditional school 
methods. An indication of the rapidity 
with which the adolescent has become 
a problem for the educator may be 
found in the fact that in two decades 
the high school registration has grown 
ten times as fast as the general popu- 
lation. We may well believe that those 
responsible for the organization and 
administration of these schools were not 
prepared to deal with the new situa- 
tion. The difficulty is seen to be still 
greater when we recognize the far- 
reaching social and economic changes 
that have made upon the schools new 
and heavy demands. 

We have before us seven of the sea- 
son’s books that deal specifically with 
the high school problem, and there are 
others that take up special phases of 
education touching more or less directly 
upon the adolescent period of the pupil. 
Professor Stout of Cornell College 
(Iowa) attempts to condense into one 
volume’ of moderate size the principles 
pertaining to the organization and ad- 
ministration of high schools, together 
with a survey of the changing social 
and educational conditions that call for 
reorganization, and a discussion of the 
functions of the high school. To the tra- 
ditional preparation for college, which 
is rapidly becoming a secondary—or 
even a subordinate—function, are to be 
added physical and health education, 
preparation for the enjoyment of leis- 
ure, vocational adjustment, and train- 
ing for social efficiency. 

In recognition of the complexity of 
the high school problem, Professor 
Monroe of Columbia and Professor 
Johnston of the University of Illinois 
have prepared two volumes in the man- 
ner of the symposium, specialists writ- 
ing upon the various topics. What these 
books lack in unity of style and outlook, 
they make up in thoroness and compre- 
hensiveness. Monroe’s book’ may be con- 
sidered as more general. After a survey 
of the scope and history of secondary 
education, there is a description of the 
systems of France, Germany, England 
and the United States. Nearly half of 
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The Arya Samaj 


An Account of Ay Coton. eg ons Activi- 
ties, with | Rioqreskise ical S 


Lajpat e, With an Introduction by 
“pralieear Sidney Webb, LL.B., Universit 
of London. With 10 Illustrations, includ- 
ing a Portrait of the Swami Dayananda. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75 net. 

This is the first systematic account in Eng- 
lish of one of the most active intellectual 
movements in India, having some 250,000 
adherents. 


What Should I Believe? 


An Inquiry into the Nature, Grounds and 
Value of the Faiths of Science, Society 
Morals-and Religion. By George Trumbu bull 

id, . Emeritus Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Metaphysics, Yale Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 

Already Pubteieg: sit tx CAN I KNOW? 

T OUGHT I TO DO? 

WHAT MAY I HOPE? 


Eye-Witness’s Narrative of 
the War : 


From the Marne to Neuve Chapelle 
Crown 8vo. 312 pp. $.75 net. 


The book contains all the descriptive ac- 
counts by “an eye- -witness present with Gen- 
eral Headquarters,” issued by the British 
Press Bureau up to the end of March, 1915, 
and is of singular importance. 


Railroads: Finance and 
Organization 

By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 

versity. With 29 aps and Diagrams. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 

“No such exhaustive treatment of our rail- 

way problem has ever before been attempted, 

pronounced success . this will 


jong remain the standard authority on the 
subject.”—Nation, 


The Cup of War 


By the author of “Wayside Lamps,” etc. 

F’cap, 8vo. $.35 net. 

This is a story of a member of England’s 
New Army, how he drove his own car in the 
service of King and Country, got a commis- 
sion, set off for the front, and what happened 
to prevent his getting there. 


Hugh: Memoirs of a Brother 


By Arthur Christopher Benson. I!lustrated. 
$1.75 net. 

“The charm of the personality of the young- 
est brother (Mgr. Robert enson) is ad. 
mirably reflected in the charm of the literary 
style of the eldest.”—Boston Transcript. 


In Preparation: 








Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Fourth Avenue and 30th St., New York 











THE COMPLETE POEMS 


Mary A Lathbury 
Chautauqua’s Poet Laureate 


Containing all of her Lyrics and Hymns 
and also 


Portraits of the Author 


The introduction is written by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, and the foreword by De. 
W. Garret Horder of England. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
920 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 














the book is given up to the functions 
and methods of the various elements of 
the curriculum, with chapters on the 
social aspects and reorganization of 
secondary education. Johnston’s book* 
assumes from the start that the prob- 
lems of the high school have become 
specialized because of new social con- 
ditions, and deals with the socializing 
factors as paramount. It treats of the 
high school as a social, a business en- 
terprise and as a legal institution; of 
its relation to the elementary schools, 
to higher educational institutions, and 
to the industrial life of the community. 

An attack upon the psychological and 
physiological basis for segregating the 
adolescent for educational purposes is 
presented in compact and convenient 
form by Dr. Irving King.‘ This should 
be of interest not only to educators and 
administrators, but to all who have chil- 
dren of this critical age. 

The organization of the high school 
as an administrative problem is anal- 
yzed in Dr. Ballou’s volume’ in the 
“School Efficiency Series.” This is an 
elaboration of the material presented 
in the Hanus report on the schools of 
New York City. In the same series ap- 
pears Professor Davis’ High School 
Courses of Study.° 

In Dr. Kemp’s book’ on methods for 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
adolescent hardly receives his due; he 
is being exploited for the widespread in- 
terest in his problems. 

Professor Parker of the University of 
Chicago* discusses methods in terms of 
the relation between the child and his 
environment. The author aims to bring 
about a better type of school product by 
radically adapting all instruction to 
contemporary social needs; by basing 
methods of instruction, so far as possi- 
ble, on psychological principles experi- 
mentally determined; and by applying 
principles of scientific management to 
the conduct of school operations. 

One cannot avoid being imprest by 
two outstanding facts in the present 
educational ferment: we are moving 
steadily toward a socializing of the re- 
sults of education, ‘thru the process of 
individualizing all the methods em- 
ployed. 

Pin Siok Sehost, by John Elbert Stout. Bos- 

D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. Principles of 
aah Education, Cited by Paul Monroe. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.90. *The Modern High 

School, edited by Charles Hughes Johnston. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. *The High 

School Age, by Irving King. Indianapolis: 

Bobbs Merrill Co. $1. "High School Organiza- 

tion, by —— W. Ballou. Yonkers: The World 

Book Co. - “High School Courses of Study, 

by Calvin o: Davis. Yonkers: The World Book 

Co. $1. "Methods for Elementary and Secondary 

Schools, by E. L. Kemp. Philadelphia. J. =. 

Lippincott Co. $1.25. "Methods of Teaching in 

High Schools, by a Chester Parker. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co. $1. 


LOCAL COLOR 


It is an illusive pigment—this local 
color—and many are the authors who 
grope for it. Mrs. Chetwood Smith saw 
the possibilities in a quaint spot on the 
Maine coast and staged her little ro- 
mances there. But her delight in mere 
wordiness as an end in itself kills the 
real atmosphere of Cranberry Cove 
and her conventional eyes miss its sim- 
ple romance. 

Spinners of French-Canadian yarns, 








M. S. A. Book 


FREE 


To Automobile Owners 


Write your name, address and name of 
your car on the coupon and mail today 
fora copy of the Official Book of the 
Motorists Security Alliance. 


Join hands with the big national organization 
whose protection and service is bettering condi- 
tions for automobile owners everywhere. Lear 
how the Little Red Bull-Dog and protection 
plate of the M.S. A. on your car will benefit 
you—how it protects you from theft, extortion 
and fraud—how it comes to your aid in emer- 
gencies—how it works for your interests in push- 
ing the good work for good roads, fair legis- 
lation, etc. 


MOTORISTS 


Security Alliance 


The National Organigation of Automobile Owners 
for Protection, Savices Legal Aid and Insurance 
looks after the motor owner's interests in a 
multitude of ways—keeps you out of legal dif- 
ficulties—frees you from the extortion of sup- 
plymen, garages and hotels—aids you in all 

emergencies. 


Big Savings on Supplies! 


Anything and everything, from spark plugs 
to bodies, supplied at a_ substantial saving in 
uick time through our Purchasing Department 
or members exclusively. 


LOCAL AGENTS a ? 


We have a very attractive propo- 
sition for men Yee to repre- il 
sent the M. S. A. If interested / 
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ask for details. 
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“We'll just put him on Sanatogen” 


What a happy thought prompted that decision! He wasn’t his ‘‘old self’ 
at all—and try to mask it as he might, his face showed only too well how 
poorly he felt. And so when a friend—with conviction born of experience 
—spoke of Sanatogen, they “‘put him on Sanatogen.”’ 


Sanatogen—combining the tissue-building properties of a FOOD with the 
invigorating: qualities of a TONIC—rejuvenated his appetite, improved his 
digestion, brought rest to his nerves, made good the over-drafts upon his 
energies—and little by little brought back that old-time vigor and sprightliness 
and joy in living. 


Perhaps you have not yet had this 
happy thought—— perhaps you haven’t 
yet put him on Sanatogen.”’ 





























Then simply let us tell you 
this: Over 21,000 physicians 
have testified in writing to the 
value of Sanatogen after having ob- 
served its effects in daily practice. So, 
too, have hundreds of famous men and 
women whose very names must be 
convincing— people who know from 
personal experience the restorative 
help that Sanatogen gives. It is a 
verdict that cannot be mistaken. 


When will you give Sanatogen 
the opportunity to help Aim, or her, 
or you? 


Col. Henry Watterson, the famouseditor, writes: 

““L feel Lowe it to truth to state tuat I have 
made a thorough trial of Sanatogen and that I 
have found it most efficacious and beneficent. 
I do not think I could have recovered my vitality, 
as | have done, without this Sanatogen operat- 
ing equally upon the digestive organs and 
nerve centers.” 





Sanatogen is sold by good dru 
everywhere in sizes from $1. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 
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ENDORSED ANS 


BY OVER 21000 SICI 
end 

for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—*‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive 

manner and filled with his shrewd philosophy, together with capital advice on Sanatogen, 

health and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 26-R Irving Place, New York 








Here Is the Camp for Your Boy 


where he can spend his summer in real boy fashion ; where he has every facility and 
the right men to teach him how to manage a canoe, play ball, swing a tennis 
racket and make things with tools. When your boy returns from a summer or 
part of a summer at CAMP YUKON, you will be astonished and pleased to see 
how he has improved in health, physique, stamina, and all-round manhood. No more 
beautiful location for a camp could be imagined than on Lake Cobbosseecontee in 
the magnificent hard wood grove, sixty miles from Portland, Maine. A readable booklet, 
full of pictures, will tell you all about CAMP YUKON. Write personally to 
Frank D. Smith, Director, 203 West 102nd Street, New York, and you will receive 
by return mail something that will be to your advantage and that of your boy. 














however, rarely fail of atmosphere, per- 
haps because if they would write at all 
they must know whereof they speak. 
J. F. le Rossignol found a splendid 
young habitant, Jean Baptiste, about 
whom to center his story, but his book 
is uneven, as tho he were in haste to be 
done, good where his story gripped him 
and poor where he gripped his story. 

But Zenas Henry and Local Colo: 
walk arm in arm from start to finish 
of Sara Ware Bassett’s delightful story 
of Cape Cod. Zenas Henry and his house 
were queerest of the queer. Then Abbie 
took the helm into her capable hands 
and both owner and house changed a 
bit, but so did Abbie and so did the 
three “washed-up” captains. The book 
is a treat—breezy and humorous with 
the kindliness that laughs with, but 
never at, folk. 


Cranberry Cove _ Stories, 


by M h: 
Smith. Boston: Richard G. B a og 


a Badger. $1. Jean 
Baptiste, a Fs F. : ng ye E. P. Dutton 

0. $1.50. Zenas Henry, by Sara Ware Bas- 
sett. George H. Doran Co. $1.25. 


WORK IN THE WOODS 


The wholesome spirit of out-door life 
pervades The Log of a Timber Cruiser, a 
real record of the work of a United States 
forester in the mountains of southern New 
Mexico. William Pinkney Lawson has given 
us the intimate, interesting details of the 
forester’s life as well as the big, underlying 
purposes of his work, and he compels the 
reader’s interest by keen humor, clear-cut 
descriptions and breezy narrative. 


Duffield. $1.50. 


CORINTHIANS 


A new volume in The International Crit 
ical Commentary emphasizes the excellen 
uality of this great coéperative work. Pro 
essor Alfred Plummer of Durham gives a1 
admirable treatment of Second Corinthians. 
He regards the fragment in Chapter VI as 
an integral part of the epistle, but favors 
the hypothesis of a different letter covering 

the last four chapters. 
Scribner. $3. 


CLUES FOR FOREIGN SALESMEN 


The needs, resources and the national 
traits and characteristics of each one of 
the South American republics as a foreign 
salesman must know them make up Selli 
Latin America, which W. E. Aughinbaug 
has compiled from his eighteen years’ ex- 
perience. There is much useful informa- 
tion also on packing, finances, credits, 
etc., essential in foreign trade. In view of 
the centering of commercial interest in the 
southern continent the volume is particu- 
larly timely. 

Small, Maynard. $2. 


THE AWAKENING ORIENT 
How the Far East, following its opening 
to the European, has reacted to the stimuli 
of Western civilization is the subject which 
G. Lowes Dickinson has developed in his 
Essay on the Civilizations of India, China 
and Japan, submitted as his report to the 
Albert Kahn Traveling Fellowship trus- 
tees. It is to be hoped that so fascinating 
a sketch will be later expanded and some 
of Mr. Dickinson’s more striking deduc- 
tions, slender as they now stand, set out at 
greater length. 
Doubleday, Page. 60 cents. 


THE LOWLANDERS 
From the day when Cesar’s legions 
faced the savage charge of the Nervii across 
the Sambre to the flight of Albert’s army 
from shattered Antwerp the lowland coun- 
tries have been the scene of reckless brav- 
ery, of most stubborn sacrifice for liberty. 
Charles Morris in Famous Days and Deeds 
in Holland and Belgium tells in spirited, 
straightforward fashion of the lives and 
deaths of heroes in the land of dykes—a 
narrative that is full of inspiration for 
young and old, European and American. 
Lippincott. $1.25. 
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PEBBLES 


The man who can size up the other fel- 
low is clever—the man who can size himself 
up right is enlightened— Puck. 


Young Writer—What magazine will give 
me the highest position quickest? 

Literary Friend—A powder magazine, 
if you send in a fiery article—The Ingle- 
side. 


“The woman threw herself into the 
liver,” read the teacher. “Her husband 
rushed to the bank. Now tell me why her 
husband rushed to the bank?” 

“To get the insurance money!” yelled 
the class—The Ingleside. 


ESPRIT VERSUS KULTUR 
Herr Hammerschlegel (winding up the 
argument)—I think you iss a stupid fool! 
Monsieur—And I sink you a polite gen- 
tleman; but possible, is it, we both mis- 
taken.—Life. 


Suffraget—What 
women? 

Mere Man (flippantly)—A stag party. 

Suffraget—Exactly. And what, sir, would 
this nation be without women but stag- 
nation ?—The Ingleside. 


is a party without 


No player shall pass the puck forward 
to any one of his teammates who is at the 
time of passing in advance of himself.— 
New Haven Arena Program. 

Nor shall the player at any time be more 
than two yards behind himself—Record. 


Two men were seated in a small café, 

Eating limburger cheese and tripe ; 

And one of them was heard to say, 

As he filled his corncob pipe, 

“My little doggie left me, 

Left me, sad to stay, 

Old Schmidt, the butcher, caught him yes- 

terday.” 

Chorus: 

{ didn’t raise my dog to be a wiener, 

U brought him up to be my little pet; 

You never saw a puppy any cleaner, 

Oh, how I wish that he were living yet. 

I’d rather see him run around before me, 

Than have him served to me within a bun; 

But pup no more can run, 

They got him with a gun, 

I didn’t raise my dog to be a wiener. 
—Penn State Froth. 


Mrs. Atkins, dissatisfied with the number 
of times one man came to see her cook, 
spoke to her about it. “When I engaged 
you, Martha,” she said, “you told me you 
had no man friends. Now whenever I come 
into the kitchen I find the same man here.” 

“Bress you,’ ma’am,” smiled Martha, “dat 
niggah ain’t no fren’ ob mine.” 

“No friend? Then who is he?’ 

Pa ma husban’.”—Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. 


COMMENCEMENT CULLINGS 

“Therefore, classmates, let us aim high; 
let us strive to be upright and true to our 
training.” 

“You young men are just embarking on 
the sea of life.” 

“Huh, it seems to me our Willie looks 
about as bright as any of ’em.” 

“As you bid farewell to these ivy-covered 
towers, whence so many have gone forth, 
Iot + ed and industry be your watch- 
words, 

“Professor, that was a wonderful talk 
vou gave them.” 

“Miss Gabby—Nellie!—I don’t know 
how to say good-by, I—” 

“Now, brothers, we all should have 
enough frat spirit to write to each other in 
the summer.” 

“You want to go to Europe? You'll go 
to work in the store next week, young man, 
or get out for good. I’ve paid your bills 
long enough.” 

“Are you coming back to this dub place? 
I’m not; I’m going to a live college next 
year.” 

“No, I didn’t get that job, but I expect 
to hear from them any time; they said 
they’d keep my name on file.”—Puck. 
































**Oh, the wind. blows cool, 





3 And the wind blows free, 
, si And it brings a message of comfort to me.’’ s 
a \ 
/ ‘TH cooling breeze that springs from foam- 
eae flecked+waves is simply ordinary air in mo- 
ae ae tion. You can enjoy the invigorating comfort, 
: c. i the exhilaration of moving air wherever you 


7 are, in home or office, from the silent wings of 
— G-E ELECTRIC FAN 
Automatically swinging from side to side 


room. The smooth-running mechanism of | 
the G-E Fan is the result of over 20 years’ 
experience. The high quality of the mate- 

rials used, the exacting care exercised in 
manufacturing and the perfect balance assure 
you a long lifetime of service. 

TWO TO THREE HOURS FOR 
ONE CENT is the trifling cost of operat- 
ing a G-E Electric Fan. 

Regularly furnished in black, or choice 
of over 50 special Sidinee hemenioowih 
room decorations. 

Look for the G-E Trade Mark on the 
face — it is your tee of excellence. 
At your nearest ’s or local electric 
lighting company. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Sales Offices in 


Agencies 
allLarge Cities 


Everywhere 



























its air flow is distributed to cool the whole gee 



















HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 


* Washington Irving ” pe ™ “Robert Fulton” 
**Hendrick Hudson” Albany “Mary Powell”’ 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A. M. Leave W. 129th Street.............. 9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street....9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany........ 8.30 A. M. 
Service closes from New York, Nov. 1; from Albany, Nov. 2. 

ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
The Attractive Route for Pleasure Travel to or from the 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, SARATOGA and the NORTH, NIAGARA FALLS and the WEST 

TICKETS VIA ‘“‘DAY LINE’’ ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 
reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Al- 

bany are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 
SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F. B. HIBBARD. GEN. PASS. AGENT. DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT—“‘Mary Powell” or ‘‘Albany’’ (Kingston boat) service opens June 1, leaving 
Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M.: W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. On June 
19 the Day Line Steamer ‘“Robert Fulton” will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie 
and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making 
a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 


Tickets 
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A College wit: Ideals YEATES SCHOOL 
Box 504 :: Lancaster, Pa. 


By 
Edward A. Steiner 


Professor Steiner’s big books are known 
the world over, but he never wrote a 
more charming work than this casual little 
booklet describing the college in which, 
as he says, he has “invested his life.” 


May we send you at our own expense 
“A College With Ideals” as an introduc- 
tion to our offer of Grinnell College An- 
nuity Bonds—a life investment and death- 
less gift to Christian education? 


Please write promptly. Address The 


Office of The Secretary. 


GRINNELL COLLEGE 


Grinnell, Iowa 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Pape 


school for girls in 
Chevy Chase Seminary {2s fore" jn 
beautiful 2 &. Preparatory and finishing courses. Strong depart- 
ments of Music, Art and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven 
acres and provision for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Ca'a- 
logue on request. Mr. and Mrs. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 


ILLINOIS 


“HOME-MAKING, THE NEW PROFESSION” 


Is a 100-page illustrated hand-book; it’s FREE. Cookery, diet, 
health, children; home-study Domestic Science courses. For 


home-making and well- paid acing 
American School of Home Economics, 529 West 69th St.. Chicago, lil. 














MISSOURI 


Sixty-first year opens September, 1915 
College Preparatory, $700.00 per year. 
No extras. 
Lower School for young boys 
110 acres field and stream. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool. 

A new building ready for occupancy Sep- 
tember next, makes possible fifteen addi- 











tional pupils. Application for reservations 
should be made now. 


Correspondence and fullest investigation invited 

















Franklin and Marshall Academy 


Lancaster, Pa. Founded 1787. Prepares boys for leading col- 
leges and technical schools—also well-ordered Academic Courses. 
Beautiful elevated grounds. Commodious buildings—modern equip- 
ment. brary. Gymnasium. Athletics of all kinds. Lag 


moderate. Personal inspection invited. Catalog. Address Box 
Thaddeus G. Helm, A.M., and 
Edwin M. Hartman, 


Main 
Building 








The Birmingham School, “2 in ay | 

Birmingham, Pa. 
An excellent school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Beautiful and healthful location in the mountains. 
On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physical training. For 
catalogue address 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 117, Birmingham, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas Springs School for Boys 








Miss Compton’s School for 
Children of Retarded Mentality 


Founded 1901, Ten pupils with teacher for two. $800 and 
upwards. 3809 Flad Avenue, Saint Louis, Mo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic > Five Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss gelow, Principals. 








d by every American University. 
work for each boy. 
ing for business life. 


di Individual plan of 
College preparatory course and a good train- 

Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. A school 
of character. 28th year opens Sept, 2l1st. Write for catalogue 


No. 11. 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Mercersburg Academy 
AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 

moral training for college entrance or business. 





SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A maaly tone of self-reliance under" 


Christian masters from the great universities. Personal attention 
given to each boy. 
LOCATION in the country, on the western slope of the famous 





Nhe . Your boy's per- 

Williston Seminary for Boys %0%5%°"5.2<5 

and directed. All the advantages of a high-priced sefiool for 

moderate terms. Scientific and pre; departments. 5 build- 

ings, Gymnasium, 6-acre athletic field. _ Write for booklet or cata- 

log. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal. 
MASSACHUSBTTS, an 


Miss Faulkner’s House of Education 


For the Training of Gentlewomen, from 
Eight to Eighteen. Prepares for any College. 
DEDHAM, Mass. 


Miss Church’s School for Girls 


General, College Preparatory. 
Advanced work for older girls. 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street ; Boston, Mass. 


De Meeritte School 


Prepares young men for college. The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and West Point. Boys with a purpose succeed here. 
EDWIN Ds MERITTE, A.B., Prin. 

815 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














Massacuusetts, Franklin. 
Young men and youn 
Dean Academy oun find here Fhe 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits Tiberal terms, $300-$350 per year. Special 
Course in Domestic Science. For catalogue and 


information address 
Artuur W. Perrce, Litt.D., Principal. 





Valley, one of the most beautiful and healthful spots 
- America. 
EQUIPMENT—Modern and 
Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 

William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg,Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Woodland Road 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Forty-Seventh Year 

Delightful location overlooking the city. Col- 

legiate and special courses. Degrees given. Ex- 


ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression. Athletics, 


JOHN CAREY ACHESON, LL.D., President 


Wildwood Pall, wirwoor, Pa. 
A Sanitorium-School for Study, Treatment 
and Education of Children Requiring 
Special Attention. 

E. BOSWORTH McCREADY, M.D., Director 


City Office, 909 Keenan Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
By appointment only 





New Gy 























NEW JERSEY 


A home school; 50 boys. Semi- 
Newton Academy military. 50 miles from N. Y. 
Primary to college preparatory or business. One teacher to six 
boys, insuring individual attention. Strong junior courses. 54th 
= High Gy i Horses and ponies. All 


POPHILIP S. WiLsoN, &. M., Prin, Box L, Newton, N. J. 

















EFFICIENCY | 
QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
DIRECTOR OF THE 
INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 














Questions on health, work, business, 
home and everyday life will be answered 
by Mr. Purinton, in so far as may be 
possible, thru the Question Box or by 
personal letter. Please confine questions 
to one sheet. When books, institutions, 
manufactures, and other aids to effi- 
ciency are mentioned, they are not nec- 
essarily endorsed. The Service, being a 
clearing-house of information, assumes 
no responsibility for others. 





98. Mr. T. A., Massachusetts. “A youth of 
eighteen, having” pr 1 ability, 
wishes to become a professional musician. His 


father, a successful business man, has long de- 
termined that the son shall follow his own career 
and later succeed to the business. How shall this 
conflict of wills and desires be settled? I believe 
such a problem is of frequent occurrence in 
American families.” 


First, the father should realize that a 
son’s career is not a father’s personal chat- 
tel, to be labeled and checked and dis- 
patched, to order, like a piece of baggage. 
It is a law of heredity that the most bril- 
liant children are often the opposites of 
one or both parents; and to choose a boy's 
work arbitrarily would be like forcing a 
lion to live in a dove’s nest, or a dove in 
a lion’s lair. Something will break. 

But, secondly, the young man should 
make an honest effort to comply with his 
father’s wishes, before deciding to follow 
his own sweet will. The father’s experience 
of the world should be a fairly safe guide 
as to what the son should not do. Is the 
boy a real musical genius? Probably not. 
Find out—and act accordingly. Have 
abilities tested by great teachers or per- 
formers in Boston or New York; they will 
probably furnish a cruel but kind veto on 
the young man’s visionary career. Then he 

could learn music for his pastime and the 
pleasure of his friends, but adopt a line of 
work related to his father’s business, and 
thus open the way for any future consoli- 
dation, as he progressed. 





94. A DeWitt Clinton Student, New York City. 
“Kindly tell me how I can apply myself to a 
systematic cultivation of tolerance. I am sixteen 
years old. Minor things excite me greatly, and 
this seems bad for my health and efficiency.” 


You are to be congratulated on your hu- 
mility and power of self-analysis, at your 
age. You are probably high-strung and in- 
tense, with nerves that will make you a 
dynamo of energy and influence, when you 
have learned to control them. Do not try 
to feel less—try to think more, and you 
will find how unimportant most things in 
life really are. 

Intolerance is but ignorance, soured on 
itself. Read philosophers like Emerson, 
Plato, Confucius, Epictetus, Marcus Aure- 
lius, and learn how the wisest men schooled 
themselves to be calm under all circum- 
stances. Look thru the Psalms and memo- 
rize a few of those that especially breathe 
faith, contentment and poise. Study the 
life of Benjamin Franklin, learn how he 
applied himself to the cultivation of the 
different human virtues. Go to the broad- 
est-minded man you know and ask him how 
he became so. When trivial things hap- 
pen, say to yourself “nothing really mat- 
ters but doing my best, and nothing shall 
disturb my peace of mind.” Be in the open 
air all you can; exercize in a gymnasium 
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if possible; form the habit of breathing 
slowly and deeply at all times; get nine 
hours of sleep; make yourself eat and talk 
and move slowly ; believe in the good which 
lies at the heart of everybody and every- 
thing; and finally, be patient with your 
own impatience. Tolerance is the ripe fruit 
of experience; too much of it in youth is 
premature and abnormal. 


95. Prof. E. J. C., Texas. “Has a cure ever 
been found for waywardness in a boy who seems 
incorrigible, failing to respond to the best ef- 
forts of parents and teachers? If so, where can 
I obtain particulars ?” 


When your “wayward” boy is cured, he 
will probably become a leader in his family, 
school and community. A wayward boy is 
that rare individual—a human being with 
a will of his own; it is merely turned in 
the wrong direction. Ask Judge Ben B. 
Lindsey, care Juvenile Court, Denver Colo- 
rado, for his opinion as to the method, 
book or institution likely to solve your 
problem. 


96. Mr. A. H. B., Ohio. “A young friend of 
mine who has a great desire for traveling has 
already traveled over four continents during the 
past eight years; altho having a good position, 
he yet feels unhappy, restless and discontented. 
What is the cause, and the means of relief?” 


Travel is a diversion—not a life work. 
The very habit of being constantly on the 
go tends to produce a feeling of restlessness. 
Moreover, the lack of a permanent home 
and place of business, which the profes- 
sional traveler is forced to undergo, does 
not fit in with our present stage of devel- 
opment. When we were nomads, we were 
rudiments. 

What your friend needs is to travel not 
over the world, but into himself. It is a 
matter of common observation that those 
who have a mania for travel do not know 
the meaning of self-resource. The real mis- 
sion of travel is to develop those percep- 
tions and faculties which otherwise would 
remain dormant. Self-analysis and self- 
improvement wisely conducted will take the 
place of travel. 

It is utterly impossible to tell the cause 
of anything without knowing all the condi- 


tions. The unhappiness of your friend might | 
be traced to one of a hundred causes in the 
emotional or spiritual | 


physical, mental, 
realms—entirely apart from the element of 
travel. We would suggest a personal con- 
sultation with an experienced, broad, sym- 
pathetic psychologist. 


97. Mrs. D. P., New York City. “I am a 
widow in low financial circumstances. Thru no 
fault of mine but the dishonesty of a person 
whom I trusted, I have lost a sum of money 
that represented hard work for years. Can I 
hope to recover this, without having to pay an 
expensive lawyer? Your answer will oblige a 
friend also, who has met with a similar loss.” 


Apply to the Legal Aid Society, 239 
Broadway, New York. Avoid cheap lawyers, 
particularly those who advertise. Many 
New York attorneys who would take a 
small case like yours would be small enough 
to take what was left of the proceeds. 


98. Mr. S. F., Chicago. “‘Is advertisement writ- 
ing a paying profession? Several schools, adver- 
tising a course of instruction, give the impres- 
sion that their graduates easily earn $100 a 
week. I have a steady position at low wages, and 
would give it up if I were sure of making even 
a third of $100 a week, when graduated from 
the advertising school.” 

Dear man, hold on to that position, heed 
not the wiles of any rainbow-specialist with 
a $100 salary wafted before you on a cloud 
of superheated atmosphere. If he would 
offer you a job writing “ads” for schools 
that teach ad-writing, we surmise that you 
could make this fat, fictitious wage. But 
not otherwise, in many years. Advertising 
writers and managers of great manufactur- 
ing concerns and department stores have 
reached a salary of $15,000 a year. But 
where one man receives this, a hundred 
make not a fifth of it, and a thousand 
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Sammer School le Your Opportunity 


Success in modern business requires vocational training 
astruly as in any other calling. EASTMAN trains for To Study 
business, and obtains employment for students who can be 


recommended as to character and capability. : 
Complete your education this summer by preparing at 
EASTMAN for a good position in business or the Civil Service. 


Increase your carning power. 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, M. A., LL.D., Box 637, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Business 


Write to-day for prospectus. 











COLGATE: UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


The Holbrook School for Boys 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. ‘‘A school that is 
better than the catalogue.”’ 500-ft. elevation, command- 
ing a 40-mile view of the Hudson. 20 miles from New York. 
Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory. Charac- 
ter references required. Catalogue on request. 








VIRGINIA 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College 


One of the leading Colleges for Women in 
the United States. Admission by examina- 
tion, or by certificate from accredited schools. 
Well equipped laboratories for Physics, Chem- 
istry, Biology, and Psychology. A Library of 
13,000 volumes. Modern residence halls. New 
$20,000 Gymnasium, with Swimming Pool. 
Large Athletic Fields and Tennis Courts. 
Healthful climate, free from extreme tem- 
perature. $250,000 have recently been added 
to the endowment fund. Expenses moderate. 
Officers and instructors, 58; students 610, 
from 35 States and’ foreign countries, 


Address PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. WEBB 
Lynchburg Virginia 














Pacific Theological Seminary 


Open to qualified students of both sexes and 
all denominations. Location and climate unex- 
celled. Thorough instruction and practical mod- 
ern training for the ministry. niversity of 
California courses and library free. 

Opens August 16th, 1915. Address 


C. S. NASH, President, Berkeley, California. 
CONNECTICUT 
The Ely School for Girls, &¥, Se": an. 


A country school. One hour from New York. Cer- 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


AGENCIES 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records, arlan French, Pres.; Vincent B, 
Fisk, Sec., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York Washington Chicago 
Portland Berkeley Los Angeles 


AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 
words, you intend for BOOK issue? We will 
carefully read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 

capital investment in manufacture, ad- 

















Boston 
Denver 








view o res T A 
vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


Write Moving Picture Plays 


$10to 100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare 
Correspondence course NOT REQUIRED. Details ;—% 


Atlas Publishing Go. 468Atias Bidg. Cincinnati, o, 


















Mary Baldwin Seminary "%,"exrs ‘sc* 
Staunton, Va. 
Term begins Sept. 9th, 1915. Located in the Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. Unsurpassed ¢limate. ern appointments. 
Students the past session from 33States. Terms moderate. Pupils 
enter any tims Send for ca’ 
88 


tal by 
E. C. WEIMAR, Principal 


VIRGINIA, Roanok: 


VIRGINIA SOLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


JUNIOR In Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College 
courses. Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. 

For catalogue apply to the President. 








VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 
Co-ed. 30 m. from Wash., D.C.,a 
Eastern College 20th Century College. Fine new 
bldgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expres.and Bus. for high school graduates. 
Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy for boys and girls. 
$275 ayear. Gym. and Athletics. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 








WEST VIRGINIA 
If time and expense 


o s 
Davis and Elkins College !.'7°.2), coe" 
our College-Preparatory Dept. By 4 term system the usual 4 
years’ college course is covered in 3. Tutorial system. Dormitory. 
Residence limited to 50 young men and boys over 15. Lxdow- 
ment reduces cost to $225. Ca and view book upon request. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Elkins, 





TENNESSEE 


ROWLAND HALL Home School for fifty girls. Preparatory 

department and advanced course. Special 
advantages offered in Music, Exp i and H hold Arts. 
Delightful surroundings, mild climate. Sleeping porches. Beau- 
tiful tifteen acre campus from which can be seen historical Lookout 


Mountain. Riding, Tennis, etc. 
Mrs. E. M. ROWLAND, Principal, Ooltewah, Tennessee. 











CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California’s beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Dep us d booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men adinitted to a two years. 
course. 














iG THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of the eng taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avruor. -page catalogue free. 

THE HOME CO DENCE SCHOOL 
aagoncrs 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE 


5 acres of land, 7-room bungalow; barn, chicken 
house, on trolley, 3 miles from Bridgeton. $2250. 
ALBERT R. McALLISTER BRIDGETON, N. J. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET—‘‘HOLMESLEA,” 
named by Oliver Wendell Holmes, at South Wood- 
stock, in the beautiful Connecticut hills; elevation 
600 feet; 20 miles from Providence and Worcester} 
less than 2 hours from Boston; 4 from New York. 
Eight acres partly landscape; well appointed dwell- 
ings; 5 master’s bedrooms; 2 baths; 3 servants’ 
bedrooms; lavatory; servants’ dining room; fur- 
nace; electric lights; spring water; sleeping porch; 
stable; cottage; fruits; garden; golf course and 
Woodstock Lake within near walking distance. 
For sale, $9,000. Might be rented with possibility 
of selling. E. B. FOSTER, 740 Watchung avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


CELEBRATE THE GLORIOUS FOURTH WITH 


Son of a Gun 


‘Safe and Sane and Absolutely Explosion Proof 


A small red dise emitting from three to five 
hundred reports, equivalent to a number of pack- 
ages of firecrackers. 

= sizes a packed as follows: 

argest size, At $6.00 . 
.00 per box; orig- 
1 oad 4 a box, inal packing; express- 
age prepaid outside 


Medium size, 
2 gross in a box. New York City. 


Assorted packages at $2 and $4. 
Order early. Please remit money order or 
k with order to 
EDW. H. WAGNER, 38B Park Place, New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, June 30, I915. 
G. D. Mixneg, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 











The Bowery Savings Bank 
128 AND 130 BOWERY. 


NEW YORK, June 14, 1915. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 
per annum has been declared and will 
be eredited to depositors on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which sball have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day 
of July next, and will be payable on 
and after Monday, July 19, 1915. 
Money deposited on or before July 10 will draw 
interest from July 1, 1915. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President 
WILLIAM EB. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


<} Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors July 1, 1915 
(payable on and after July 2oth) on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
July roth will draw interest from July 1st. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS, C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 

















Otis Elevator Company 


26th St. and 11th Ave., N. Y. City 
June 16, 1915. 
The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the Preferred Stock, and $1.25 per share on the 
Common Stock, of the Company will be paid 
July 15, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 30, 1915. Checks will 


be mailed. 
W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer 
THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 


INSTITUTION. 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
oOo 





49 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
aero cotns June oo 1915, on all accounts en- 
ereto from $5.00 to $3,000, ya 
and after July 15, 1915. . nteunties 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1915, will 
draw interest from July 1, 1915. 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President 
CLARPNCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK IN THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


Cor, 4th Ave. and 14th Street, 

New York, June 7, 1915. 
Interest at the rate of Four (4) per centum 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending June 30, 1915, on all sume entitled 
thereto under the By-laws not exceeding three 
thousand ($38,000) Dollars, and will be payable on 
— = o, ° 

posits made on or before July 10, 15, w 
draw interest from July 1, 1915. . arvectiene 

LFRED ROELKER, President 

A. KOPPEL, Treasurer 





barely get a living. Study books and maga- 
zines on advertising before you enroll with 
any school. Some advertising agencies keep 
their office open at night; connect with one 
of these and put in several evenings a week 
at a real apprenticeship of actual work. 
Then if you have talent in publicity lines, 
you should soon become aware of it. 


99. Prof. H. E. M., Illinois. “For a number 
of years I have taught in a small school, giving 


the best service of which I am capable, and 
adopting improved methods when allowed to do 
so. There is n ible ch tion 





o Pp of p 
here, and I am greatly dissatisfied with so limit- 
ed a field of usefulness. How can I change to a 
larger sphere?” 


Obtain from your school, city or state 
librarian a list of the standard reviews, 
bulletins, and monthly or weekly maga- 
zines devoted to educational work. In these 
you should find advertisements of teachers’ 
agencies, whose business it is to put effi- 
cient teachers in places where they will be 
appreciated and rewarded. Send for particu- 
lars of all these agencies; follow your best 
judgment in comparing their claims and 
enroll where the facilities and opportunities 
look most promising. 


100. Mr. J. G. D., New Jersey. “I believe I 
could increase my efficiency by taking a course 
in Business English. What kind (school or home 
study) and whose course can you recommend?” 


We should say that, in general, a home 
study course in English would be better 
than a class course, provided you have in 
your mental make-up ‘the regularity, per- 
severance and self-winding motive necessary 
to complete a home study course. The choice 
largely depends on the use to be made of 
your linguistic knowledge. Would you be a 
more efficient salesman, or stenographer, or 
manager, or attorney, or what? Among the 
courses likely to benefit you are these: 
The Sheldon Course in Salesmanship (Shel- 
don School, Chicago) ; the I. C. S. Course 
in Advertising (International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania) ; 
the Dickson Course in Memory Training 
(Dickson School, Auditorium Building, Chi- 
eago) ; the Kleiser Course in Public Speak- 
ing (Funk and Wagnalls, New York). 


101. Miss M. J., New York City. “I hold a 
clerical position, which offers time for study in 
spare hours, and I do not like to waste this time. 
For years my desire has been to qualify for some 
kind of charitable work or social service, the 
mere fact of making a living does not seem 
worth while. Where can I get in touch with the 
right opportunities ?’”’ 


Consult the American Institute for So- 
cial Service, Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York. Apply also to the School of Philan- 
thropy, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York. Investigate the activities of the de- 
partments and organizations of Cooper 
Union, Ninth street and Third avenue, New 
York. And write to the secretary, Hull 
House, Chicago, for printed matter describ- 
ing the social settlement work led by Miss 
Jane Addams. 


102. Mrs. F. B. Y., Connecticut. “When a food 
or drink is guaranteed under the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of June 30, 1906, does not this mean 
that the product is warranted safe, by the Gov- 
ernment? I have been doing my household buy- 
ing on this understanding, but am told that cer- 
tain foods thus guaranteed are injurious. What 
does the label, with U. S. Serial number, really 


mean ?” 
Nothing beyond the personal guarantee 


jof the manufacturer or vendor. The U. 8S. 


Government does not officially approve the 
contents of any package bearing the label 
in question. The intent of the pure food law 
was to fix responsibility on the maker and 
seller of any commodity, so that in case of 
lawsuit or other prosecution by consumers 
or inspectors, the guilty party might be 
reached. While this law tends to make 
druggists and grocers more careful in 
avoiding contamination or adulteration, the 
law itself does not affirm the quality of an 





article which it labels. 





GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833.) 
8. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 


SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 80, 1915. 

On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the 
rate of FOUR PER . per annum on so 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER + per annum on so much of 
every account as shall exceed $1,000, payable 
on and after JULY 19, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before JULY 10, will 
draw interest from JULY 1, 1915. 

JAMES QUINLAN, President 

pnaxcis it yacdy, Sat et rear 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, } Secretaries 














WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
July 15, 1915. 

A dividend of one per cént. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending June 
30, 1915, will be paid July 30, 1915. 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of June 30, 1915. 
. D. SHUTE, Treasurer 
New York, June 17, 1915. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable July 1, 1915, 
to preferred stockholders of record June 25, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 64. 

A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared 
payable July 15, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 


19, 1915. 
CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer 


THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 

New York, June 18, 1915. 
A dividend of Twelve Per Cent., free of tax, has 
today been declared by this bank, payable on the 
first day of July next. The transfer books will re- 
main closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 
New York, June 18th, rors. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a 
semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent, 

















free of tax, payable July 1st, 1915, to stockholders 
of record of: this date. 

The transfer books will remain closed until 
July 2nd, 1915. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, June 16th, 1915. 
The Directors bave declared a dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable July ist, 1915, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 2ist, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. “HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


LA ROSE CONSOLIDATED MINES CO. 
The Board of Directors has today declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%, payable July 20, 1915. 
to shareholders of record of June 30, 1915. The 
transfer books of the Company will close June 30. 
1915, and reopen July 19, 1915. 
S. J. LeHURAY, Secretary and Treasurer 
201 Inspector St.. Montreal, June 18, 1915. 


Stocks”Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


UR conveni method bles you to buy 

dividend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any 
amount—one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by mak- 
ing a small first payment and balance in monthly 
installments, depending on what you can afford to 
pay—$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. You receive all 
dividends while completing payments and may sell 
securities at any time to take advantage of rise 
in market. 
Free Booklet C-15, ‘*The Partial Payment Plan’’ 


Gives fu'l information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country, 


Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 42 roeeet7, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Ideal Investments 


How many investment houses with 
whom you might naturally invest 
your money can tell you that they 
have never lost a dollar of interest 
or principal for a single customer? 
For thirty-four years I have made 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


without the loss of a dollar in prin- 
cipal or interest to a single investor. 
This means you can purchase from 
me, confident in the safety of your 


money. 
6% 


They are secured by income produc- 
ing farms in the richest agricultural 
country in the world. 


These Mortgages 
will pay you 


Write today for descriptive 
booklet 206 


Walter L. Williamson 


Lisbon, North Dakota 





A READY CASH SALE 


for your First Mortgage Real Estate 
Loans. Our clients sold back to us 
$60,000 of loans during August and 
September, 1914. 


Send for our list of City Loans on 
Residence property in Chicago 


6 INCOME AND A READY SALE 


OVER $2,800,000 LOANS IN FORCE 


WM. C. HEINEMANN & CO. 


424 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The Safest 
of Them All 


When thinking of making investments, in- 
vestigate the safety, desirability—exemp- 
tion from all taxes—of the Seven Per Cent 
California Street Improvement Bonds. 


1% 


Write for information to The Empire Se- 
curities Company, Hibernian Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 

President - - J. Allen Osmun 
President, Whittier National Bank, Home Savings Bank 
Vice-President - - F. E. Thayer 
Secretary - - A. H. Conger 























The 
Market 
Fremece 


PAYING FOR WAR SUPPLIES 


The decline of sterling exchange last 
week to 4.76%, the lowest figures 
reached in forty years, has excited 
much discussion in financial circles here 
and abroad as to the manner in which 
the Allies are to pay for the supplies 
bought in the United States. At present, 
the pound sterling is at a discount of 
about two per cent in comparison with 
the American dollar. It is by no means 
clear that this indicates any actual de- 
preciation of the English currency. The 
discount is due mainly to the failure to 
pay war supply debts directly and 
promptly in gold, and to the volume of 
bills or drafts offered in New York by 
creditors to those who buy such bills. 
Prices decline when sellers outnumber 
buyers or when sellers compete in deal- 
ing with those who are not eager to buy. 

This downward movement of ex- 
change could be checked by the ship- 
ment of sufficient gold to meet the grow- 
ing obligations, by the sale of large 
quantities of American securities held 
by residents of the debtor countries, or 
by establishing large credits for Eng- 
land—and also for France and Russia 
—in New York. 

England desires to keep her stock of 
gold, as security for her great issues 
of war notes. There is a similar desire 
in France. We have been receiving gold, 
but the quantity has not been sufficient. 
Shipments to New York since January 
1 amount to $117,000,000, and $90,000,- 
000 of this came from the Bank of 
England’s reserve in Canada. Soon 
after the beginning of the war, when 
our own country was the debtor, $102,- 
000,000 was sent to Ottawa from New 
York and other cities, to meet the ob- 
ligation. But in a short time our coun- 
try became the creditor, and the fund 
was not needed. Nearly all of it has 
come back, and $50,000,000 of it has 
been received by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the British Government’s fiscal or pur- 
chasing agents. When the Ottawa fund 
is exhausted, gold will be shipped, it is 
said, from South Africa. But the ship- 
ments will be inadequate. It is estimat- 
ed that the Allies will probably need 
$100,000,000 worth of supplies from 
this country every month. The shortage 
of ammunition in the Russian armies 
is well known. France makes 170,000 
shrapnel shells a day, but this is not 
enough. England’s insufficient home 
supply has been the subject of much 
debate. It is said that the Allies’ ma- 
chine guns on both fronts use 30,000,- 
000 cartridges a day. 














BE CAREFUL AND CAREFREE 


AREFREE bonds must be 
carefully selected. This is 
the kind of security we offer 
you. Our list includes a choice 
of short and long term bonds— 
all possessing the desirable fea- 
tures demanded by the most 
conservative investors. 
We are successfully handling a 
varied list of Corporation and 
Municipal Bonds with several 
large Banks and are now in a 
position to offer this same class 


of security direct to individual 
investors. 


To yield as high as 6% 


Write today— personal 
attention to inquiries 


D. S. STARRING & CO. 
39 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, 


TRINITY 62 
FIRST 7% 








WAR PROOF 
INVESTMENTS 
Safety First 


High-Grade; Non- 
fluctuating. Regu- 


FARM 82 
MORTGAGES | iar and of GOOD 
YIELD. 


Send for list of desirable offerings 
Trinity Mortgage and Investment Securities Co. 


149 Broadway New York City 
s§ Your money invested in our care- 
Y A 
F 
E loans made with our own funds. 
Write for particulars to 


fully selected 6% five-year First 
T 
Y TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES CO. 
Shreveport, La. 














Mortgage Notes, perfectly secured by 
lands in Louisiana, Arkansas and 
exas, brings the best results. All 





THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 

F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, President 

Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 

tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


First Mortgages on Oregon 
Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively w three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. Write for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. WiPNs 


For 36 vears we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative methods. First mortgage loans of 
$200 and up which we can recommend after the 
most thorough personal investigation. Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence K 















MEETING 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 

June 12, 1915. 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the Shareholders of this bank will be held at 
the Banking House, No. 257 Broadway, in the 
City of New York, on the 12th day of July, 1915, 
between the hours of twelve o’clock noon and one 
o’clock p. m., for the purpose of voting upon 4 
resolution to change the corporate name of this 
bank from ‘‘The Merchants Exchange National 
Bank of the City of New York” to “‘Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York’’; also to 
change the number of shares of the capital stock, 
now consisting of 20,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, to 10, shares of the par value of 

$100 each. E. V. GAMBIBR, Cashier 
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“INFORMATION ” 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street New York 


from London say that they are not now 
inclined to sell. These securities, issued 


550. THE INDBPENDENT June 28, 1915 

De nc te English investors have sold a part 

= |of their American securities—from 

LEP TLE, PRAV ELS {100,000,000 0 $200,000,000 worth 

= | since the reopening of the New York 

For Health, Pleasure or Business, This Department answers all questions = | Stock Exchange. Some think they still 

= about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. Address: = have $1,000,000,000 worth. Reports 
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The Americam,‘‘Cure’”’ at 9 
Nauheim Batha with a ee | 
ferruginous Radio-active 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEI 














A f, Mineres ‘Health Resort and 

e ' Open .The Year. Five 

; Minees? Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Gréat Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 


through the Lake Region, Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dan Well-kept and 
sporty Golf Course, Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hy drotherapeutic Spake and 
Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease. ri gou , obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive discrders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of wee A arent system, liver 

and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 

For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y., on Seneca Lake 

















4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLI AMSTOWN OHAW = a SS. running water 


é 
& Cottages €.S. Longstéff, — Old Forge. N. Y. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


THE GREYLOCK pry 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
SEND FOR COPY OF 




















Pocono Manor Pennsylvania 


“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BeauTIFUL” 
(Pocono Summit Station, D,, L. & W. R. R.) 


ADIRONDACKS 
Spring in the mountains with a 


Grand View Hotel wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. dendron is well nigh ideal. 


Add to this, gloriows d f - 
Overlooking two beautiful lakes; modern, home comforts. ing golfing pod reer fishing ea erat 
Established roe exceptional table, orchestra, eleva- evenings by a hospitable Sreside. pid 
tor, private baths, etc. a 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR nce | hospitality—this is Pocorlo Manor. 


Golf, tehnfs, boating, bathing, fishing, baseball, dancing M. L. D 
. ’ , , ’ . ENGLER, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Send for circulars M4 W CARROLL, Lake Placid. N. Y. | : 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


will sell at his office in the 
Municipal Building 
On June 29, 1915, at 2 P. M. 


$46,000,000.00—4', .% 
Gold Corporate Stock of the City of New. York 


Payable June 1, 1965, 
—and— 


$25,000,000.00—4',% 
Gold Corporate Stock (15-Year Serial) of the Citywof New York 


Maturing annually from June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1930, in ive. 

The latter class will be sold only in serles. For example: A single for $15,000 

is a proposal for 15 $1,000 items maturing from one to fifteen years. bids will be 

accepted for separate maturities. 

Separate Proposals must be made for each class. 

The Greater New York Charter grovides that bids may be made for as small an amount as 
$10 and in multiples of $10 for each maturity. No bid for Corporate Stock im the serial form 
can be accepted for less than $150. 

Send bids for each elass in separate sealed envelopes, enclosed in other envelopes addressed 
to the Comptroller. A deposit of Two Per Cent. of Par Value must accompany each bid. Such 
deposit must be in money or certified check upon a New York State Bank or Trust Company, 
or any National Bank. 

For fuller ‘nformation see “City Record,"’ pee at Nos. 96 and 98 or Street, New 
York, or consult any Bank or Trust Fane. mda for descriptive circular 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller, City df New York, 
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in the greatest of neutral countries, 
which is now enjoying a fair measure 
of prosperity, they regard as their 
most valuable possessions of the kind. 
They do not care to exchange them for 
British war bonds that yield only 4% 
per cent. And the market value of these 
bonds will probably be deprest by enor- 
mous additional issues soon to be made. 

If the English investor clings to his 
American securities, however, some of 
his French brothers are willing to see 
the French Government use _ their 
American bonds and stocks as collat- 
eral for a loan or a credit in New York. 
The movement was started by the Gov- 
ernment in Paris, which has been buy- 
ing, it is said, two standard issues of 
American railroad bonds and has pro- 
cured the aid of the leading banks and 
credit companies. These, by circular, 
have urged their patrons and other 
holders to send in their American se- 
curities, which, having been exchanged 
for wear bonds, are to be used in New 
York as security or collateral for the 
needed credit. The Government’s direct 
participation is said to be limited to 
$20,000,000, but the private companies 
may increase the credit to $50,000,000 
or even $100,000,000. It is asserted 
that a part of the collateral thus pro- 
cured is now on its way across the 
ocean. 

The failure of England to establish 
a large credit in New York has not 
been explained. Some say that it has 
been due to negotiations for the joint 
guarantee of a véry large sum by Eng- 
land, France, Russia and Italy. Reports 
from London intimate that the British 
Government may decide to offer Treas- 
ury bills in New York. As the price 
would probably be not lower than 98, 
and the interest is only 4 per cent, such 
bills might not find a good market here. 
Unless sorne earnest effort is made to 
sustain sterling exchange, the rate will 
continue to decline. But the present 
discount of about 2 per cent is not 
large when compared with the discount 
against us of more than ten times as 
much soon after the war began, when 
the pound sterling was $6 and even $7 
in New York. 





The following dividends are announced: 


D. C. Heath & Co., eee quarterly, 1% 
per cent, payable July 1 

Importers’ and Traders’ Nettoas Bank, 12 per 
cent, free of tax, payable July 1 

Bank of America, semi-annual, 14 per cent, 
free of tax, payable July 1. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, 1 per cent 
on both common and preferred, payable July 1. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
coupons from ? per cent Collateral Trust Bonds, 
payable July 

United Shoe Teitinity Corporation, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 2 per cent; 
extra 10 per cent in cash, 10 per cent in com- 
mon stock, all payable July 6. 

Standard es eats common, 3 per 
cent, payable July 1 

United Fruit Seisesiat quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable July 15. ae 

American Agricultural Ch Cc 





ae 
preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent; common, 


quarterly, 1 per cent, payable July 15. 
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MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 








DETROIT, MICH. 


— HA —_ 


NEW HOTEL TULLE 


Park. Take Woodward car, get off at poe ~; 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Doudle 
0. Af ~ 59" 300" 


100 i) Ld Ld 2.50 Lhd 4.00 ” i) 
wo 0CO* % “3.00t05.00° 450° " 


Total 600 Outside Rooms 


All Absolutely Quiet—Two Floors, Agents’ Sample 
Rooms—New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention: also for nervous and mentally 
fll. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 


Panama Cottage i: 
| Mrs. J. G. HILL, Box 225, Chautauqua, N. Y 


40 Ways to the 

; e J e,@2@ 
California Expositions 

is the title of an attractive booklet 
issued by the CHicago & North Western 
Ry., which outlines in concise form forty 
different attractive routes from Chicago 
to California, and shows plainly by a 
series of outline maps how you may visit 
both Expositions and see enroute the 
grandest mountain scenery and the local- 
ities most interesting to the sightseer. 

Mailed free by addressing C. A. Cairns, 
G P. & T. A. C. & N. W. Ry., 226 W. 
Jackson St., Chicago. Ex. 3769 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Full information from 
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CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 








QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS” 


Excursion Fares 

















Boston and Jacksonville - - $45.00 
omnand Norfolk - <- <= 22. 
Philadelphia and Boston- - 21.00 
Philadel phia and Jacksonville 39.00 
Baltimore and Boston - 25. 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 


Including meals 
steamer. 


ils and stateroom berth on 
Fine steamers. Best service. 


Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS, Co. 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


FOR YOUR VACATION— 


t BERMUDA 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


scaew  BERMUDIAN” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Ten Days 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y., Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Avenue, or Any Ticket Agent. 

















For particu 
3 address 


L[usuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 











L. H. L., Devil’s Lake, N. D.—The com- 
pany is financially sound‘ and its policies 
are properly protected by reserves. I do 
not share the opinions of its managers re- 
specting its dividen oducing ability and 
consequent lower cost, as compared 
with well-managed nual dividend com- 
panies. The advantages it claims are pros- 
pective rather than @Dvious and, as I view 
it, will not yield the results predicted. 


M. M., Marion, Ind.—The situation is a 
difficult one. Your act with the other 
policyholders provides that you must carry 


to discover an alternative that did not re- 
sult in sacrificing thé dividends. I doubt the 
ability of even the e tive department of 
the company to affof@ you any relief; but 
will nevertheless ad you to write to the 
New York office, gi umber and amount 
of policy, stating case fully and asking if 
they can, by exchanging what you have for 
an annual dividend.policy, save all or a 
part of its dividends. The prospect is not 
encouraging. 


DD. We t., Des Moines, Iowa.—In the 
matter of security furnished policyholders 
by such life insurance companies as have 
the approval of the several state insurance 
departments, there is no difference between 
the stock and mutyal organizations. The 
rates of the stock companies which issue 
non-participating icies are from twelve 
to fifteen per cent Iewer than the compa- 
nies, either stock orwmutual, the policies of 
which provide for participation in “divi- 
dends,” or savings. There is rivalry between 
the non-participating and participating 
companies on the seere of net cost, the 
decision always restimg with the prospect- 
ive insurant. While the expense ratios of 
the different companies vary, there is little 
to choose between them in considering the 
older; well establishéd, capably managed 
companies. 


E. C. S., Madison, Wis.—As I under- 
stand your communication, you are about 
to enter the life insurance business as a 
solicitor and want information on three 
points: (1) the financial standing and 
general reputation of a company which 
you name; (2) the comparative advantages 
and disadvantages of the stock and mutual 
systems; (3) what influence is exerted by 
personality in the work of a solicitor. I 
answer in order. (1) The company named 
is financially sound; has a good average 
management; is conducted on sound under- 
writing lines; possesses an active agency 
force and writes a comparatively large new 
business each year. (2) Stock life com- 
panies may be divi into three general 
classes: those which e non-participating 
policies only, those whieh write participat- 
ing policies only and those which write 
both. All of these are controlled by the 
stockholders who, of course, get dividends 
on their investments. Mutual companies 
seldom write anythigg but participating 
policies and all of them are controlled by 
the policyholders. Mést of the time this 
control is not exercized, but in times of 
stress and strain it is easily set in motion. 
(3) Personality is a tremendous force; it 
oftentimes “makes the worse appear the 
better cause” in life insurance. 


The drastic and revolutionary fire insur- 
ance bill formulated’ by Superintendent 
Potts of the Illinois Insurance Department 
for the consideration of the legislature of 
that state, is probably dead. The legisla- 
tive commission appointed to hold hearings 
on the bill reported against it, presenting 
— a substitute bill along reasonable 
ines 





the policy to matu or forfeit the accu- } 
mulated dividends. ‘thee never been able 








Boston 
Garter 
Kaj 

c%e FIRST CHOICE 


of 
Men the World Over 
Jor more. tha 





Silk. 50¢ 
Lisle 25°; 

















Through Mental T; Ss 

gee Siete eae, ON imple 
None too sick, too old, too well to be ben- 
efited. Simple Menus for children and 


= 8, tested results, by W. Earl 
lyrin, America’s:‘most guce Health 
Chautauqua an her 








Menus and information free. Wiite 
Flynn Health System, Dept 59 Lincoln,,Nebr. 


Sex Hygiene 


The most complete work on this subject is 
Doctor Kellogg’s “Plain Facts for Both Sexes.’ 
800 pages, with” illustrations, diagrams, colored 
charts of the human body and instructions for 
self-care. Truth’ stated plain! = seen. 
Price only $3 postpaid in the U. f not sat- 
isfied, return book for prompt aK, Remit to 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


306 West Main St., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid witha bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two yeays, , 
During its existenge the com- 

pany has insured property 

to the Wadue of.s......4... $27,964,578, 109.00 
Receivéd premiums thereon to 

Te GI, Gio cccccevscses 287 ,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.90 
Issued certificutes of profits 


NE a a. eee 90,801,110.00 
of wiles there have beén re- 

GOREENS as cvecccccccccecses 83,811,450.00 
Leapiat. oqanting at pres- 

SN tow apes an0aseas o4 6,989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

SE GOs ccececvcteches 23,020, 223.85 
On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OB Biivcd. 0s toioin 0 4.n.g00 040006 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company.revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 


reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordauce with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 
WALTER WOOD .PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 

G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, Sec. 
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HE silhouette is coming again into 

fashion. There is a suspicion of 

crinoline about the new dresses. I 
see stylish young ladies wearing cameo 
pins such as I saw as a child on my 
mother’s breast, but which in the later 
years of her life she kept laid away in 
her bureau drawer, too old-fashioned to 
wear and yet too endeared to discard. 
Sea stories are again popular and a 
sort of transcendental mysticism bobs 
up unexpectedly in the newest fiction. 

Unless then all signs fail the time 
has come for a Melville revival. Fash- 
ions in books like fashions in dress re- 
cur in cycles by some mysterious law 
of mass psychology which if one could 
diagram and prognosticate by correla- 
tion with sunspots or otherwise would 
make his fortune either as costumer or 
publisher. Herman Melville is due like 
other fashions of the fifties and if he 
does not again ride the wave of popu- 
larity ’tis no fault of the prophet’s but 
due to unkenned influences. 

I seem to see before me a stately 
Typee, a proof before letters, edition de 
luxe, with colored views of the Mar- 
quesas and, of course, the frontispiece, 
by John La Farge, of Fayaway stand- 
ing like a mast in the canoe using her 
tappa robe as a sail. And a companion 
volume of Omoo, but the pictures of 
the Tahitans are not by Gauguin, St. 
Caxton forbid! Perhaps even the books 
of his later life now pronounced unread- 
able may at length be elucidated by the 
coéperative study of Melville socie- 
ties. What a chance for an annotated 
edition of Moby Dick with the symbol- 
ism classified, the cetology corrected 
and “the illusions all explained away” 
as the’ Freshman said of his English 
teacher’s methods. There’s opportunity 
for a fine discussion on whether the 
White Whale, which Captain Ahab pur- 
sues thru the four oceans, stands for 
the De’il or the Ideal) And was Ahab 
mad like Hamlet or like Hamlet sane? 
How the commentator’s teeth must ache 
to get hold of such passages as these: 

Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this arm? 
But if the great sun move not of himself; 
but is as an errand-boy in heaven; nor one 
single star can revolve, but by some in- 
visible power; how then can this one 
small heart beat; this one small brain 
think thoughts; unless does that 
beating, does that thinking, does that liv- 
ing and not I? By heaven, man, we are 
turned round and round in this world like 
‘onder windless, and Fate is the handspike. 

k! see yon Albicore! who put it into 
him to chase and fang that fiying fish? 
Where do murderers go, man? Who's to 


doom, when the judge himself is dragged 
to the bar? 

Ye two are the opposite poles of one 
thing; Starbuck is Stubb reversed and 
Stubb is Starbuck ; and ye two are all man- 
kind; and Ahab stands alone among the 
millions of the peopled earth, nor gods nor 
men his neighbor! Cold, cold—I shiver !— 

Ahab is forever Ahab, man. This whole 
act’s immutably decreed. "T'was rehearsed 
by thee and me a billion years before this 
ocean rolled. Stand round me, men. Ye see 
an old man cut down to the stump; lean- 
ing on a shivered lance; propped up on a 
lonely foot. "Tis Ahab—his body’s part; but 
Ahab’s soul’s a centipede, that moves upon 
a hundred legs. ; 


Ahab is mad with the madness of 
Nietzsche, obsessed by the fright of the 
endless return. “Men tragically great 
are made so thru a certain morbidness” 
—that’s Nordau. “Thou great demo- 
cratic God”—that’s Overstreet. Melville 
is very modern. 

Moby Dick is filled with all the faults 
the rhetorics condemn but filled with 
a vitality that no rhetorician can im- 
part. A woof of Conrad crost by warp 
of Blake makes up the web of it. Or if 
we must be biographical we should say 
rather Dana and Hawthorne. The plot 
is that of the pirate scenes of Peter 
Pan where the crocodile who has bit off 
the captain’s leg chases him to get the 
rest. Only Ahab is more courageous 
than the pirate and pursues the great 
White Whale who “unmasted” him. But 
does he really pursue the Whale or does 
the Whale tow him by the harpoon 
rope? Is a push different from a pull 
or are they merely different aspects of 
one indivisible operation? 

But this is anticipating the Melville 
Society and robbing my hypothetical 
commentator of his glory by making 
things plain before he gets a chance at 
them. Epictetus diagnosed the commen- 
tator when he said: “If Chrysippus had 
not been obscure, thou hadst not been 
famous.” 

Away with allegory! Moby Dick is a 
rattling good sea-yarn with much val- 
uable information on the mammals of 
the sea, especially whales and whalers. 
Here is a passage that recalls the days, 
now vanished utterly, when America 
sent out 700 whaling vessels, manned 
by 18,000 men, which brought back 
from the deep sea an annual harvest of 
$7,000,000: 


And thus have these naked Nantucket- 
ers, these sea-hermits, issuing from their 
ant-hill in the sea, overrun and conquered 
the watery world like so many Alexanders; 
parcelling out among them the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Indian Oceans, as the three 
se powers did Poland. Let America add 

exico to Texas and pile Cuba upon Can- 
ada; let the English overswarm all India 
and hang out their blazing banner from 
the sun; two-thirds of this terraqueous 
globe are the Nantucketer’s. For the sea is 
his; he owns it, as Emperors own Empires; 
other seamen having but a right of way 
through it. Merchant ships are but exten- 
sion bridges; armed ones but floating forts; 
even pirates and privateers, though follow- 
ing the sea as highwaymen the road, they 
but plunder other ships, other fragments 
of the land like themselves, without seek- 
ing to draw their living from the bottom- 
less deep itself. 'The Nantucketer, he alone 
resides and riots on the sea; he alone, in 
Bible language, goes down to it in ships; 
to and fro ploughing it as his own special 
plantation. There is his home; there lies 


his business, which a Noah’s flood would ~ 


not interrupt, though it overwhelmed all 
the millions in China. He lives on the sea, 


as prairie cocks on the prairie; he hides 
among the waves, he climbs them as cha- 
mois hunters climb the Alps. For years he 
knows not the land; so that when he comes 
to it at last, it smells like another world, 
more strangely than the moon would to 
an earthsman. With the landless gull, that 
at sunset folds her wings and is rocked to 
sleep between billows; so at nightfall, the 
Nantucketer, out of sight of land, furls his 
sails, and lays him to his rest, while under 
i ane pillow rush herds of walruses and 
whales. 


From a Hungarian journalist who is 
in this country engaged in preparing a 
three-volume book on the United States 
we have received an offer of services 
couched in the following language: 

I had not found a single criticism in the 
American Press in the present cataclystical 
world-war, which would have dived in the 
fountain-head of the reasons and prea- 
misses with scientical intensivity. For ex- 
ample, the American Press—generally— 
omits from point of view the analization of 
that facts, that—up to this time—only one 
compact and a national-state-life living 
Nation stands besides the German Nation 
in its life struggle: the Hungarian Nation. 

Well, the subject of my offer is this, that 
setting out from this very interesting fact 
and through a par excellence Hungarian 
national point of view: I will reduce the 
preamisses of this gigantic war of such 
preliminaries, which yet are unknown for 
the most part and the recognization of this, 
will put these into a very surprising and 
interesting dilucidation even from the his- 
torical side. 

I have heard that the Hungarian is 
an agglutinative language, but I never 
realized what that meant before. Still 
I have no fault to find with his English. 
It’s infinitely better than my Magyar. 


A theater in the next block offers 
this program: 


HOME SWEET HOME AND 
THE BATTLE OF THE SEXES 


Two magnificent features for ten cents. 


The movies are getting very close to 
life nowadays. Many a man who has 
entered for the first of these has found 
himself let in for the second. 


The London Times in discussing the 
temperance movement in America says 
that prohibition has been adopted in 
ten states including “Washington, the 
seat of Government.” Westward the 
star of empire takes it way, but this 
is anticipating by a long shot the am- 
bitions of the Pacific Coast. 


The New York Times heads it: ac- 
count of the relaxation of the require- 
ments for recruits to Kitchener’s second 
army in this fashion: 

BRITONS OF 5 FEET 2 
UP TO 40 MAY ENLIST 


The soldiers near the upper limit 
should be tall enough to do battle in 
inundated Flanders where even Fred- 
eric’s famous grenadiers were too short 
to go. 


The thing we long for that we are for one 
transcendent moment.—Lowell. 
Then I’m a lobster at this moment. 


The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred in their books. 











